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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1874. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


SAVINCS BANKS. 





OFFICES: 
iu & 16 South William Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 











Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commi r ‘ial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East aud West Indies and South America ; 
aso Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 
1. all parts of the World, 

Lemand and time Bilis of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and soli at current rates, also 
Cabie Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
‘“anuada, Briush Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
ie ted, and other Bauking business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 

THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold kxchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, 1 England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 











HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner s Finch ane), Thread- 


{ Nes. 159 & 160: Torker bain Court Road 
‘ ‘OU . 
BRANCH { No. 25 Ludgate Hi; ie 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 221 Eogware Road ; 
{a= 6 &7 Lowndcs Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscripeo Capitat_.-_£1,200,000 0 0 
(6),000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Paip-up CaPiTaL.__--- a 

Reservepd Funp --....- 


Directors: 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. |W. Macnavonran, Esq. 
Joun Hackstock, Esq. \Joaquin De Mancua Esa, 
AnpRew Lawnrir, Esq. Wittiam Srurson, Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. JoNaTHAN ‘tuoRrP, Esq. 
w a. Masenaee, Esq., Jauus E. Vanngr, Esq. 
-» M. PL 


Gxoror Youna, Esq. 


£170,000 0 6 





Manager: 
Avrzep Groner Kennxpr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wonru. 





Accounts opened with approve. - 
can and other Foreigu woes yon fos 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid. 
erei consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The ae upon such poe ye 7 calculated at curren! 
rates on daily ances, is made up on the 
and 3lst December in each year. ° a0th June 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous ittances. Credits 
opened agsinst first-class S i 4 le in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients. and every de« 
scription of geueral Banking Business 
trausacted, 

‘The Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
disclose the transactions of any of its customers. 








£600,000 0 0|¥ 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 








Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


8 1 Loans and C ial Paper negoti 
posits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 

Belances. 

Ckecks upon our House are collected through Cleiring 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cresit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 

. B. Leonarp. W.C.SHetpon. Gero. R Hower. 





a 








FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO. 


10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 


Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 


Remiitances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 


86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C0., 
86 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y, 











CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES 


THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 


A National Savings Bank. 
No. 185 Biexcker Street, NEW YORK 


INTEREST commences Ist of each month, 
or at date of —— if desired. 
if | Pak CFNT. Compound Interest Certificates 
issu 


Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors residing 
out of the r- 
Especial advantages afforded to Executors, Guardians, 
Trustees and others having in charge Trust Funds. 
The following persons are among the 
T TEES. 
Washington. D.C, 
HON. FRED. DOUGLASS. 
R. TUTT ++++++-Assistant Treasarer, U. 8 
-Second Auditor U. 8. Trea ury 
6. Bi. BEA. .ccconcces -+++-Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZAUMON RICHARDN..,..Auditor District of Coxumbia 
Hon, WILLIAM CLAFLIN..,....Ex-Covernor of Mass. 
Bank Hovrs.—Daily from 9a. m. to 4p. m., and on 
MONDAY and SATURDAY NIGHT tent to 8 p. m. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. STERKY, General Ins: r. 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
@ar"Send for Circular. 


















OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


“j= N 
35 WAHLL STREET, VV. ¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31s Deeember, 1873, is submit.ed 
in conformity with the pro /i:10n8 of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding Decemher 3lst, 1872, $323,327 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........1,420 6/7 43 


Total Promiums..... 0+ sccecceseece- $1,743,994 (6 
P-emiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist 10 December Stet, 1573..... coves $1,497,054 03 
Paid during the same ; eriod : 
Losses, Expense:, Commissions 
Re Insurance ond ict-rest ..$1,276,8'5 88 
Return of Premiums........+++ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Juy interest on <tock.e.. 85,925 77 
lhe Asee sof the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 











Cash in bAvkS.coe....cocsseccscccsceesessse 44,118 O1 
United States, state and Bank Sio_ks, and 
Loans on Stocks.... seeescs-seooece.co 295,414 Ov 
Interest on Investmects dve .......ceccceee 4,269 £0 
Pr.minm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COMECHON cc : coccccccccccccecccce co coco 890,848 96 
Re-insurance and salvage duetbe company... 40,620 WO 


$1,019,954 44 

Resorven, that a semi-ant val dividend of FIVE (5) 

PkK« CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

representatives, onand after MONDAY, the second of 
F.bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


JAMES | REELAND, 
AAKON L. REID, 


SAMUEL WILLETS, 


KOBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN ©, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYRE, 


JOSK?H SLAGG. 
FDWARD MK&RITT, 
DANikL T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGER 


Jas. D, FISH, 
eLLWOUD WALTER, 

, COLDEN MURRAY, 
SOWNSEND SCUDUEK, 
SAMUEL L. HaM, 
BRYCE GRaY, 

N. L. McCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELBON, Jz., 
JAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS. 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOT, 

ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGLMAN, 
Second Vice-President. 
©.J. DESPARD Secretary. 


PAUL N. SPUFFORD, 





































Forty-First Dividend. 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 
mee Soe 





NOTICE. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of 


SixX Per Cent. Per Annum, 


will be credited to Depositors of this Bank for the SIX 

MONTHS ending Fetiuary Ist, who may ve entitied 

thereto. Ali depos ts mate up to Feb: uary | Och will be 
entitled t» interest from the in. 

WM. MILES, President. 

A. C, Cotiins Secretary. 








VAN NOSTRAND’S 
ECLECTIC 
ENGINEKERIinG MAGAZINE, 
VOL. X. NQ. S.—MAKCH, 1874—NOW READY. 


CONTENTS - 

Thoory of Arches (continued, illustrated); Notes on 
Iron; French Artillery Experiments; Proposed Pierce- 
ment of Mont St. Bernard; the Chemical Constitution 
of Steel, by Adolph Ott; Storage and Disiribution of 
Water in India, 11.; The Production of ‘I'raffic and the 
Transportation of Freight and Passengers, by Martin 
Coryell, C. E.; On Fuel, by C. William siemens, F.R.~.; 
A Note on the Resistance of Materials, by Professor Robt. 
H. ‘Thurston: the Manufacture of Compressed + tone 
Bricks, by J. J. Bodmer; Brick Architecture; The Dry- 
ing of sewage Deposits; The Boliman Truss (illustrated), 
by W. Allaz; Notes on ‘ewage; © cience and Practice in 
Telegrapbic Engincering; Electro Magnets, by Count 
Du Moncel; Dynamite Experiments; Toe Choice of Steam 
Engines and oilers; ‘The Channel Tunnel; How to rre- 
vent Explosion in Mines, by Jonathan Harrison; Flow 
of Water ia Pipes and Vessels (ailustrated), by H. T- 
Eddy, C. E. 

PARAGRAPHS—Reports of Engineers’ Societies ; Iron 
and Steel Notes; Pailway Notes; Engineering Structures; 
Ordnance and Naval Notes; Book Nutices; Miscellaneous. 

TEKMs : Published mcnthly at $5 perannum. Single 
number, 50 cents. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher. 
23 Murray Street ani! 27 Waren Street, New Yorn. 


‘SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING 


i 

Perfectly adapted to gressive Note Read Two 

Part, Three Part and Four Part Singing in HIGH 

SCHOOLS. Isa great favorite, and abundantly deserves 
its success. 

By L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Titpex. Price $1.00 





River or Lire. Best Book ron SasBarn ScHooLs 


CHOICE TRIOS! 
3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 


This is an admirable book to use wi{h, or to follow 
‘‘The Hour of Singing.’’ Contains music trom the very 
best sources. Has a Spec.al adaptation for Ladies’ Semi- 
naries. 

By W.8. Tirrpen. Price $1.00, 





DevorioxaL Cumes. Best Vestry Sinornc Boox. 


CHEERFUL VOICES! 


Daily increasing in favor. and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of songs for Common Scnools ever pub- 
lished. 





By L. 0. Emerson. Price 50 cents. 

All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





New York Post Office Notice. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending 
Saturpay, March l4th, 1874, will close a: this 
office, as follows: On Tvespay at 7:30 and 11 30 A. M. 
on Weopnespay at 9 A. M.; on Tuuwspay at 11:30 
A. M., and on Sarurpay at 11:30 A M. and 12 M, 


T. L. JAMES, Postinaster 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
For Girlsand Boys 


The February Number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its 
Superb Illustrations, its Tales of Adventure and Travel 
ts Fun and Frolic and Articles of Practical Instruction, is 

A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS! 

Among the Stories and Articles of interest for Boys, we 
have “FAST FRIEND®,” J.T. Trowbridge’s Serial ; “A 
MOOSE-HUNT IN THE MAINE WOODS;” * WOOD 
CARVING ;” “SOME BOYS IN AFRICA;” “ MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY BOY;” 
“HOW THE HEAVENS FELL ;” and “ A TERRIBLE 
WARNING TO LEAP-FROGGERS.” 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS, 


Besides the above, in which Girls also take an interest, |5. 


8ST. NICHOLAS for February gives the Girls “BIANCA 
AND BEPPO,” a story telling how two children of the 
olden time protected their tather; ‘“‘NIMPO’S TROU- 
BLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial ; ‘A CHURNING SONG;” 
and “HOW S8T. VALENTINE REMEMBERED 
MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories and Sketches in this Num- 
ber for both. 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 

We have “COST. OF A PLEASURE,” by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant; “*WHAT’S THE FUN;” “ONE OF THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE;” “THE MANATEE,” a 
very funny animal ; “‘ CHANTICLEER,” by Celia Thax- 
ter; “SWEET HEARTS’ VALENTINE;” ‘* WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED ;” frank R. Stock- 
ton’s Serial; “MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” a Parlor 
Pantomime; and a Comical German Story for ‘Transla- 
tion. Then there is “JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT” with 
his tun and wisdom, and the RIDDLE-BOX, full of good 
things. But even this is not all. 

THE VERY LITTLE ONES 
have “MY PET LAMB;” 
STORY ;” “ JINGLES,” &c., &c. In short, for Beauti- 


ful Pictures, of which there are over Fifty, and delightful 
reading matter for 


:VERYBODY! 


there never was a Magazine like the February Number of 
8ST. NICHOLAS, 


“Our Young Folks,” and “The Riverside,” 
HAVE BEEN MERGED IN 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
and the New Magazine has all the best features of its old 
rivals, wit. many hitherto unknown. 


$3 a Year. The number tor N b 
1873, free to all Subscribers for 1874. 


FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and NEWS 
DEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WATERS’ wees j ORCHESTRAL 


se 


and D b 











Tr 

ever placed in any Organs. 

They are Ppece byan wueoel set of 
Beker own Ag 


™ 
UMAN VOICE 
These 0 «as 


TERS’ New Scal PIANOS 

w Arent power and a fine singing tone, 
wth all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made, 'Nhese Organs and Pi- 
anos warranted /or 6 years. Prices ex- 
ely low for cash or part cash, and bal- 

ce in monthly « « payments. 
Sec ond-hand AT ken in ex- 


TRA 

City ont © County in the 

large discount 'o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 

Lodge, de, ILLUSTRATED RATALOGUE ES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS SON, 

481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., 5 York. 


The Yankee Letter File and Binder 

















MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
of all classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
cr money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For saleby all STATIONERY DEALERS 


throughout the United States. Send for Circular. 
Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


Ofice and Factory 46 Centre Street, 8. ¥. 


“ GRANDFATHER’S | 





NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Capital paid i in - - - - $1,000,000 


This Company se ane deposits, allows interest on the 

same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustees, 

Exe utors, Transfer Agents, and are «a Depository of 
rust Fnnds. 





DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
~ Aw aati 3? Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, 
Wm. M. Vermilve, 


A l.ow, E. J. Woolsey, 

3. D. Babeock, W.F. Drake, 

avid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 

Sam’! F. Barger, Wm. T. Han ilten, ~yracuse. 


Jobn Bloecgood. 
H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
CASH] ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1872, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and ¢ applications prompt- 
ly attended to. 


GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 
Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 




















My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varicties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Ever rgreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of| § 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
== | wanted, 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842. 


W. FISKE, 
23 BARCLAY STREET, 


CORNER CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, 
STATUARY, DEERS,locs, 
LIONS, SETTEES, CHAIILS 
and all kinds of 
LAWN AND GARDEIi 
ADORNMENTS. 
Galvanized Wire Fenes, 
For Farms, Liwns, Hen- 
nexies, &c. 
Crestings for Mansard 


Roofs, 
A Large Variety of New 





Patterns. 
iron Stable Fixtures 
Of the most approved 
designs. 
Iron and Wire Railin:s 


For Public and Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 
Copper Weather Vanee | i 


Over 250 New and Origina 
Patterns. 


GS” Astimates given for 
all work when required. weg 


J. W. FISKE, 








NEW YORK 
Loan and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway, corner ver Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 

Receive | EPOSIIS subject to CliECK AT SIGHT, 
pa ing INTEREST on DAILY BALaNCES. 
aons “_ this Company pass through 
LEAKING OU 

Receive ‘TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES. 
- trapsfer-booke, register STUCKS, and act as TKUS- 
for RAILRUADS und oth:r corporations and to: 


‘adividuals. 
WILLIM H. FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presideut. 


DIRECTORS: 
Charles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
john H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Abel Demeon, Alexander E. Orr, 


George ti. Bissell, 


Wilham 1. Ogven, 
William H. Breeden, 


Aaron Claflin, 


fobs G, Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
Wiliam Foster, Jr, Christopher iad 
G. M. Van Nort, G. P. Letire: 

\. McKinney, H. Destin 


Williym 
JOUN T. RANKER, Seecstary 


“HAND BOOK” 


OF 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, ét., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


SPENCERIAN 
Double Elastic 
STEEL _— PENS. 











These celebrated Pens are pong very rapidly in 
sale owing to their unexcel'ed manufacture. They are 
of superior English mske, and are famous for their elas- 
ticity, durability and evenniss of point Fr sale every- 
where. 
woy- For the convenience of those who may wish to try 
them, we wil seni a Sample Card, con aiming all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 c-nis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW VORK 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO.. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 

Manufacture every style of Envelope. 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offizial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 


——— ——_——— 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDLD LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies 
IN BUILDINGS 
BS, 30, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69. 71, 73.78 & RO 
BROADWAY, 

Nos. 5,7, 17, 10, 34, 36,49, 53 NEW STREET, 
Nos. 4, 6, 11, 17, 9, LASS BRUAD STREET. 
Nos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
ALL NEAR WALL STREE 7; 


And Nos.4 and av V WALL STREET. 











APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma 
and Consumption. 





















The few compositions which 
have won the confidence of 
mankind and become house- 
hold words, among uot only 
one but many nations must 
e==> have extraordinary virtues. 

Perhaps no one ever secured 
50 wide a reputation, or main- 
Re it so long 93 AYeER’s 
“CHERRY Pecrorat. 
p been known to the public 
= about forty years, by a lon 
) continued series of marvellous 
cures, that caye won for it a 
confidence in its virtues, never 
ualled by any other medicine. It st |] makes the most 
equaled cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumptwn, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed, the Cusrry Prc:orar 
= really robbed these dangerons diseases of their ter- 
re, to a great extent, and given a feeling of immunity 
om their fatal effects, tt at is well funded, if the remedy 
be taken in season. Every family should have it in their 
closet for the ready and prompt relief of its members. 
Sickness, onto. and even life is saved by this timely 
rotection. ent should not neglect it, and the 
wise will not. Keep it by you for the protection it affords 
by its timely use in sudden attacks. 
PREPsRED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 










FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established end First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 
The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 
Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in broadway or Nes 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
oping tor a me, of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by m 

Il remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices: articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


— FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor 

J. M. HODGSON, 
FIFTH AVENUE 

FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT 

S. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
N ew } York 


Nursery and Green Houses, ses, Fort Washington, N. Y. 


HUGH B. JACKSON; 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN — 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 
From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 


Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
« large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 























EVERY MAN 


“ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 













Prices, ag to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
‘UAHLVAM A109 UO LI AHI ONIHLON 
‘'HOVL3G OL 30VW SI GOOH 








DEVLIN&CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
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There May be Sunshine on the Morrow. 





By G. Liynzvus Bangs. 





I envy not my lord his lands, 

His timber on a thousand acres, 
While I have stalwart heart and hands 

To plough life’s main and stem its breakers; 
His castle walls built centuries past 

May have a balo dim of glory, 
While round my lowly cot 1s cast 

No legend worthy song or story: 
Bat this I know, for all below, 

Both great and small, there’s joy and sorrow; 
And if my way be dark to-day, 

There may be sunshine on the morrow. 


i envy not my lord his state, 

Emblazoned wide in heralds’ pages— 
His proud descent of Norman date, 

Or early barbaric ages:— 
The only dignity I know, 

Is that which springs from native merit, 
As gods, if gods dwelt here below, 

Would not ashamed be to inherit; 
Riband and star mute symbols are 

Of savage conquest steeped in sorrow; 
I'll fight my way myself to-day, 

And reap the harvest on the morrow. 


T envy not my lord his gold: 
It cannot buy one solid pleasure, 
Nor eke ont Nature’s copyhold 
When Death comes in to take our measure, 
And who would feast on viands rare, 
Then kneel to Heaven in seeming sable, 
While thousands droopin: in despair 
Crave for the refuse from his table? 
A pampered purse is but a curse 
When ‘twill not lessen human sorrow: 
Content each day I work and pray 
For grace to help me on the morrow. 


That ancient heirloom is the best, 

Which notbing gains by bricks and mortar, 
That rank will stand the longest test 

No college on our shield can quarter: 
No reut-roll, purse, or scrip can vie 

With argosy by Wisdom freighted: 
Let all the world’s vain pomp pass by ! 

To be a man—the God-created— 
By far transcends all minor ends 

For which cliques strive in scorn and sorrow; 
And though the way be dark to-day 

There may be sunshive on the morrow, 
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THE YELLOW BOUDOIR. 





CHAPTER I.—JANET NAOMI CAMPBELL. 


Capratv Oscar Linprrecp !"" said Miss Campbell, in a startled 
voice suddenly laying down a letter she was reading. 

She cid not speak for some minutes, and sat brooding over 
the note, which contained an invitation to visit a certain house 
in the country; the name of one of the invited guests being that 
o: Captain Lindfield, which she had read with marked astonisb- 
ment, as though she had some familiarity with it which was 
yainful. 

“ Am I to write and accept the invitation ?” I asked. 

‘*Yes, Angele,” replied Miss Campbell, with a sigh, ‘* you 
may write and say thatI willaccept it, and that you will ac- 
company me.”’ 

‘* What is the address?” 

** Take the letter and you will see.” 

The address was Dangerfield Hall, near Dunmow, Essex. The 
expected guests were numerous; the gentlemen being invited 
for hunting or shooting purposes, and the ladies for such 
pleasures as are afforded by a large country house, where the 
means and hospitality of the host are matters of note, and all 
the associations are agreeable. 

1 had seen with interest the tone in which Miss Campbell had 
read the name of Oscar Lindfield, with wkom I was personally 
unacquainted; but the note of invitation had especial interest 
for me, as it referred to a certain Diana Eliot, who, with her 
aunt, was expected to make a long visit. Diana and I were old 
friends, having been educated at the same school, and having 
corresponded with fair regulari y ever since the day of our 
separation, some four or more years ago, I remarked this name 
and that of Oscar Lindfield, I say; and it was because Miss 
Campbell had observed the latter in the list of expected guests 
that she had hesitated some while, turning slightly pale at the 
same instant, before giving me directions to accept the invita- 
tion. It was not long before I was destined to hear the aature 
of the interest represented by the name of Oscar Lindfield. 

Miss Campbell was a very rich lady—I might say young lady; 
and I was, and had been forsome years, her companion. She 
was the only daughter of a Jewish physician, who had realised an 
immense fortune by some patent medicines for Campbell's Pills, 
a dCampbell’s Elixir, were world-noted medicaments. Her father 
had beyueatied to her, theimmense fortune he had amassed by 
his attention to the stomach of the universe (his advertisements 
were on the great wall of China and on the palisades of aceme- 
tery near New York), and the business of the Health Inspirer as 
well, which on his death was more lucrative than ever. Miss 
Cawpbell, wisely considering that she had not the necessary 
business knowledge for conducting this affair, immediately dis- 
posed of it to » company for a sum of money which was another 
fortune. Ihave said that Mr Campbell was a Jewish physician; 
but he was obviously lax in his faith, as his daughter had been 
educated asa Protestant. Indeed, Campbell pere was, I believe, 
little better thana Pagan. He had set up the golden calf for 
worship; he had worshipped it with vast success all his life; 
and his daughter, from the sale of his pills and elixirs, was one of 


he richest unmarried women in London, After Mr. Campbell's 


death in Bedford Square, Janet Naomi Campbell took up her 
abode in Mayfair; but even here the reputation of her father 
clung to her, and she foun it hard to forget, and to ciuse others 


her gigantic fortune. 

It was shortly after her f.ther's death that I was introduced 

to her wit a view to become her companion, and alas, also to 
complete her education; for wealthy as Janet was, she was de- 
plorably ignorant a: well. 
_ It might seem to Campbell pere—who was an eccentric, and, 
in spite of his medical title, an uneducated man—that she was 
one of those few lucky personages who can afford to be ignorant. 
I did my best to amend past negligence; and though Miss 
Campbell was some years older than myself, she proved a ready, 
apt, and duly grateful pupil. 

I should be wrong in describing Miss Campbell as strictly 
beautiful, though she had many and striking claims to con- 
sideration in her countenance, its type being decidedly Jewish— 
in the darkness of its full eye, in the shape of the rich lips, and 
in the masses of dark hair. But when | first knew her, her face 
had already a worn look for her years. We became good friends 
soon. She was at times very confidential; at others, singulerly 
reticent. Iattributed this not only to her disposition, but to 
her inexperience of life andthe indifferent ed cation she had 
received. It was of course a matter of some surprise to me that 
she had not married; her fortune and her looks would have 
sufficed, I thought, to have brought lovers, admirers, and as- 
pirants for her hand around her, even though her parentage and 
is queer associations might, with many, have weighed heavily 
against her chances. By occasional hints from her, and by the 
remarks of servants, I learned that before | entered her house- 
hold, there had been something of a love story of which she was 
the heroine, and that it had terminated unhappily. I knew 
that Miss Campbell brooded over this disas er, and I believe 
that the worn look in her face was one of its results. | Recailing 
to mind all that I had heard and all that I had noticed, I came 
to the conclusion—irresistible in the force with which it seized 
me asI wrote thi: letter of acceptance to Mrs. Forbes’ invita- 
tion—that Oscar Lindfield, whose name when she read it had 
visibly affected her, wa3 directly associated with the love-story 
of Janet Naomi Campbell. 

‘* Have you written this letter?” 

“Yes, Miss Campbell. If you still hesitate I can burn it.” 
**No; we will go.” 

It isnow necessary that I should say a few words regarding 
myself, Angele-Marie Desormes, and my story shall be as short 
as I can make it. 

My father was a Frenchman, my mother an Engli-hwoman. 
Until my tenth year [ resided at Lyons and Paris. About that 
time my father, who was a silk merchant, and partner of a large 
French firm, came to London to establish a business in con- 
nection with those which were carried on at Lyons and Paris. 
We took up our residence at Pembridge-square, Bayswater, in 
wealthy, if not opulent, circumstances. After having several 
governesses at home, I went to a fashionable school at Brighton, 
and lived there some years, receiving a very expensive edaca- 
tion, until I was seventeen years of age. Then circumstances 
sadly and quickly altered with me. The Lyons house failed. 
Its failure was followed by that in Paris; aud the London firm, 
in which my father had the largest share failed too. It wasa 
wreck of home, position, wealth. ‘Thus Fortune, with one ‘fell 
swoop,” made havoc of our means. There was no possibility of 
rising from the disaster. The news was broken to me gently at 
school, and the letter which conveyed the sad intelligence stated 
that I muet leave the schoo! immediately; the writer, in per- 
haps mistaken kindness, endeavoring to hide the real bearing of 
the case from me and depend for the future upon my own re- 
sources for a livelihood. 

Iand my friend Diana Eliot read the letter again and again. 
I cried very much ; Diana did not ; but kissed me eagerly as we 
read and interpreted the sad news. Iam glad that she did not 
ery, for she gave me much courage. I felt that I could not bea 
coward when that brave girl was oear me. 

The first stunning shock over, I surveyed. my capabilities. How 
was [ equipped for the course which, under the iron stress of cir- 
cumstances, I was bound to take? Iwas master ot English, 
French, German, and Italian. I could draw well; my masters 
said, with an artistic skill which is rarely seen in a woman; and 
there was no need that | should affect to consider this a mere 
compliment. Estimating my powers then, it was easy for me 
to see that I could teke the position of governess, and com: and 
a higher rate of remuneration than the majority of women or 
girls who find themselves placed in such straits. My first in- 
tention was to leave this school, and seek an engagement else- 
where. This was overruled; for an opening occurred here, 
through the dismissal of one of the governesses. So I resolved 
to stifle my pride, and take it. Diana Eliot was with me when 
I accepted the offer, and her face lit with enthusiasm because I 
had not allowed any false pride to prevent me from taking a po- 
sition as paid servant in a school where I had been known as the 
wealthy Mademoiselle Desormes, and been petted and made 
much of accordingly. ? ‘ 

“If there be one thing I like,it is what is vulgarly called pluck,”’ 
said Diana. ‘Ninety-nine girls out of a hundred would have 
left, Angele, and taken their services where they were unknown. 
[ love you a thousand times more than I ever did for your cour- 
age! I hate, Angele, I hate a coward!” 

The brave beautiful girl might have been the impersonation of 
courage; and as I listened to her words, I little guessed how far 
the spint which had dictated them was destined in the future to 
influence her in one of the most important crises of her life. 

I remained at this school until the death of its proprietress, 
when I became companion to Miss Campbell. In this office I 
was, through the invitation of Mrs. Forbes of Dangerfield Hall, 
brought within the probability of seeing my old school com- 
panio», Diana, once more. I looked forward to this meeting 
with interest, but I can hardly suppose with the same interest 
as tbat with which Miss Campbell looked forward to seeing Os- 
car Lindfieli again. The next day I heard from Diana Eliot; 
and the most startling item of intelligence In her letter was of 
her engagement to Oscar Lindfield himself ! 

In a few days we left London for Dangerfield Hall. Many of 
Mr. Forbes’ expected guests had already arrived, and amongst 
them Diana Eliot. 

‘‘Angele,’’ she said in a whisper, as she gave me a warm em- 
brace, ‘I don’t think I shall be much happier when Oscar 
comes.” 

I subsequently understood from her that Captain Lindfield 
was expected in the evening. As soon as I conld get away from 
Miss Campbell I closeted myself with her, eager to hear all that 
had passed since she and I had last met. 

‘And so you are engaged, Diana ?” 

"Yes; as I told you, to Captain Oscar Lindfield. Our engage- 
ment has only been a matter of about two months.” 

“So of course you have had no lovers’ quarrel yet,” I said, 
laughing. 


ot yet, I can assure yor, Angele.” 
“Four months—since his arrival from India!" 





| ‘And how long have you known Mr. Lindfield ?” 


to forget, the pills aud the elixirs which had formed the basis of/aunt who wa: acquainted with his mot er, having introduced 

































































“India ?"’ 
“Yes. His regiment was there some years, and he returned 
with it about four months ago. We met first at Brighton—my 


him te me. You remember, Angele, when I was at school that I 
said hat I should marry a soldier (if I ever married), and the 
first persou who openly threw me the handkerchief of his favor 
was Captain Lindtield. But it was no silly aimiration for a red 
coat, I can assure you, which led me to accept him. You always 
said I was an odd girl, and I daresay Iam. I ought to have 
been born four or tive hundred years ago in the days of tourna- 
ments! | should like to have presided at the lists, and awarded 
the prize to the bravest. And, Angele, of all the celebrated wo- 
men in history, Joan of Arc is my favorite; and I am very par- 
tial, heretic that Iam, to Semiramis. Iam sure my regard for 
Charlotte Corday would almost put me within the pale ot the 
law. And this is not because I am at all republican.” 

**You have not altered a bit, Diana,"’ 

“I think I could have gone with Miss Nightingale to the Crimea 
ifIhad been old enough, though I would much rather have 
gone as a soldier disguised. Those young ladies who in the old 
romance went disguised as pages to wait on their sweethearts 
are great favorites of mine. Sometimes | fancy that Nature 
made a mistake, and really intended me to be a vivandiero! I 
am never quite happy unless I am living in a garrison town; 
there is something in the beat of a drum and the bugle-call 
which stirs me, like, as the romancers say, new wine! My poor 
Angele, how shocked you look !” 

** Shocked, Diana? It is far from that.” 

‘*You remember my nickname at school—L Petite Qorp-ral: 
bad French, but complimentary to me ina fashion. ave you 
forgotten, when the girls at the o!d Carver's were bullying little 
Howett, how | knocked one down in fair combat; how I called 
old Carver a slave-driver for bullying young Simpson, only be- 
cause her father could not pay her last quarter's account, ashe 
had been made bankrupt—unseemly conduct, for which I wag 
ordered to copy out the whole of Racine’s Athalie? So, now — 
knowing what I am, you can see some of the causes which led 
to my accepting Oscar Lindfield.” 

* But you love Oscar Lindfield?” I said. 
** Yes, I love him,” she replied. Her half-earnest, her jocular 
tone of address died in a moment. Her face became serious 
andcalm, her manner subdued, but invested with a charm, 
heightened possibly by the contrast it presented to her earlier 
mood, which was irresistably winning. 

** Yes, | love Oscar,” she repeated. 

“ Lam glad you love him,” I said fervently. 
“ - a. think I could marry any man without loving him ?” 
o ° Lid 

* Neither would I without r:spect ng him, Angele; for however 
much I might love him, you understand—J would not for any 
earthly consideration mar:y him unless he could exact, nay com- 
mand, my p f, a yu hak Pp ?? 

I thought of Miss Campbell, and of the suspicions which I had 
entertained of her and of her intimacy with Oscar; asking my- 
self whether it was not my duty to make known to Diana what I 
had surmised of Miss Camptell’s late relationship with him. 
After some consideration | thought I had best not speak. That 
Miss Campbell knew Oscar was a conviction which | could get 
rid of by no argument whatever ; her emphatic and startled 
method of reading his name, as it appeared in the list of invited 
guests to Dangertield, and Mrs. Forbes's letter, being abundant- 
ly conclusive on this point. But had I as yet any sure ground 
for the hypothesis, thut'it was Oscar who was associated with her 
love-story ? Possibly I had enough to satisfy myself ; but I 
was certainly without evidence of sufficient weignt to justify me 
in making known my surmises to another, especially to Diana, 
if I regarded the position in which she stood to Captain Lind- 
field. The important and central facts too of the story were 
wanting to me, even granting that my surmise had on aome 
points been right. 
So, duly considering the matter in its bearings, so far as they 
were yet revealed to me, I thonght I should be wise to delay 
communicating my suspicions to Diana, for a while at least. 

To describe the beauty of Diana with the pen adequately I 
should fail ; no photograph that I have ever seen bas done even 
pa:tial justice to it ; and this is not because it presented some 
rare assemblage of characteristics, which make an especial ap- 
peal to the essentially artistic taste. With some haughtiness 
were associated frankness, and certain signs of her having a pas- 
sionate, loving, and even affectionately clinging nature. These 
mingled characteristics were to me Diana's great charm. Her 
hair was brown, shot here and there with gold ; not plentifully 
but radiantly, as though some sunbeams had concentrated their 
brightness on one intense spot. Her figure, which had no pre- 
tensions to height, was well formed and supple ; but with such 
a face before him, the gazer would be exacting indeed if he made 
deman1 for any further beauties. ‘ 

‘* And so Captain Lindfield is expected this evening ?” 
“Yes. It was originally his intention to accompany us, I 
mey as well tell you that he is very handsome.” 
**] quite believe it.” 

‘* Ah, Angele, he is handsomer than most men. I must con- 
tent myself with saying this. 1 am sure you will like him,” 
«And the marriage—when is that to take place?” 
** Oh, we haven't thought of that.” 

**T am sure, from what you say, you will be unlike most 
young ladies, and will not keep him always at your side.” 
**You are quite right. He is invited by my cousin, Mr. 
Forbes—ah, what a dear fellow my cousin is!—to hunt and 
shoot ; and I shall expect him to bag plenty of birds and take 
plenty of hedges. In the latter sport I shall be his companion, 
There's the first bell for dinner? We must go down almost di- 
rectly. But you have hardly spoken of yourself.” 
“I have no history, Diana. Fate has made me the compan- 
ion of Miss Campbell, who 1s very kind to me, and supplies me 
with everything I need.” 

**Miss Campbell was the dark Jewish-looking woman, wasn’t 
she? Iam afraid I didn’t hke her. But for your sake | will 
overcome my prejudice. Angele—mentioning my cousin a few 
moments ago, a curious wish came into my head, He is, as I 
implied, the dearest fellow in the world ; and 1 wish he would 
fall in love with you! Then you would be mistress of this won- 
derful old hall, which we must explore one day, and you would 
be able to leave the Jewess. Now we'll go tothe drawing-room, 
Iam very hungry, even thongh Oscar hasn't come.” 

We descended to the drawing-room. On our way to it we 
passed through a large hall, where a billiard-table was standing, 
and around which several gentlemen were collected. 1 was in- 
troduced to two or three. . 
** All our friends have not yet come,” said Mr. Fortes, when 
he had again shaken hands sith me. ‘And I fear Capta'n 
Lindfield is the only one we may expect to-night. Three or four 
will arrive 1o-morrow—one a perfect stranger to me, a Mr. Ac- 
land only just returned from India. My cousin tells me that 
you are quite an old friend of hers, Mademoiselle Desormes !” 

“Yes ; we are old schoo} companions.” 

‘© And of course she has told you all about Captain Lind. 
field ?” 
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“ Yes,” i answered, laughing ; ‘‘ and I look forward to his ar- | 
rival with a good deal of interest.” 
** You must cur» your impatience until nine o'clock.” 


cousin, and [ found that he was a man whom it was impossible 
not toli.e. He was a frank, courteous, unassuming English 
ntleman ; and though bis years bad not yet verged upon mid- 
e age, he had certainly taken farewell of bis youth, while yet | 
the s’.adow of its charm lingered uponhim. He instinctively | 
and immediately uspired trust. I felt early that 1 coul: wish 
for no better, no firmer friend than he. 
It was Charles Forbes who took me into dinner, haviug given 
Miss Campbell in charge of a gentleman with whom she was ac- 
quainted. The compliment implied to my dependent position 
was graceful and considerate. The diuner over, I retired with 
the other ladies to the drawing-room, and seated myseif near 
Diana. It was nearly nine o'clock before the gentlemen joined 
us. Some of them lingered behind 1m the ball at the billiard- 
table, and the clic« of the balls, as the door opened to admit the 
entrance of those who affected our society, mingled with the 
music o” the piano, which Diana was playing. She suddenly 
ceased playing, and looked at her watch. 
You are eager to see Oscar,” I whispered. 
“Tam,” she repiied with brightening eyes. ‘ You might in- 
fer that from the stupid way | was playing. Orpheus with his 
lute charmed Eurydice from a certain place. 1 wish this piano 
was like his lute.” 
* There's Captain Lindfield,” [ heard Mr. Forbes say, asa 
bell just then sounded loudly. Diana arose. 1 looked around 
at Miss Campbeil, who was standing near the fireplace, her 
face, with a look of expectation on it, turned towards the door, 
Her dark complexion bad paled slightly. Captain Lindfield en- 
tered quietly the next moment, and Mr. Forbes went forward to 
meet bim. 
“The train was late ; indeed, it broke down on the road,” he 
gaid, as, having shaken hands with Mr. Forbes und his motber, 
he looked round eagerly for Diana. Finding her, he made his way 
where she wasstanding. He had not yet noticed Miss Camp- 


**At last, Diana !” 

“Oscar !” 

Ther hands pressed. A flush passed over Diana's face ; and 
then, as he seated biwseif by her, | was briefly introduced to 
him. He glanced the next minute towards Miss Campbell, who 
had yet been unnoticed by him. 

The eyes of the two met at last, and after some hesitation, and 
a look cf great disquietude, he arose and approached her. 

“I heard that you were expected, Captain Lindfield,” she said 
quietly. ‘Have you long returned from India?’ 

“Some months—four or five, I think,” he replied iu a tone of 
constraint. *‘i am glad to have met you again |” 

“You certainly did not expect to see me here, I suppose ?” 
“Do you know Miss Campbell, that dark-brown Jewess?” 
asked Diana in a whisper, when Oscar, looking rather discon- 
certed, rejoined her. 

*! met her some years ago.” 

“My friend Angele Desormes lives with her. I hope Miss 
Campbell doesn't know any evil of you,” she said, laughing in a 
low laugh. ‘Her father made his fortune by some wonderful 
pills and an elixir. Did you ever buy a.y ?” 

“No, nO; certainly not,” said Oscar, who did not appreciate 
the raillery. The clouds of annoyance on his face deepened 
moré and more, settling at last into an expression of real 
anxiety. 

“And you know that lady” he asked me. 
“Iam her companion.” 
Diana Eliot's words descriptive of Oscar Lindfield had pre- 


self nor me. 
down our drawing-room at Bedford Square, laughing savagely 


Nor was this all. Oscar loved me! 


Fina:ly a letter reached me to the effect that he 


My father, without difficulty, ascertained the 
His 


My nam: had been men- 


He told me angrily 
I blushed when I heard 
But be neither spared him- 
I can recall his figure now as he walked up and 


what bad been said of me and of him. 
of it. 1 wished he had been silent. 


as he related some fresh insult against us. Oscar—and this 
was saddest of all—bad wanted even the courage to say 
one word—one word—ia favor of the woman to whom he 
was pledged as a husband—the base ignoble coward! His das- 
tardly silence of course encouraged his friends anew, and my 
name was mentioned with insults more shocking, more reck- 
less than ever. Yet this man could not raise his voice, I say, 
in my detence—no, not for a moment. Those «ho had not 
joined in the merriment against me—for there were some men 
who were not poltroons amongst them--cried shame upon (ap- 
tain Lindfield for his humiliating silence. Being from sheer 
cowardice unable to defend me, he soon thought of breaking off 
bis engagement, encouraged by his companions, aud only seek- 
ing refage in some lying sophistry. He had not the moral 
courage, Mademoiselle Desormes, to make me his wife.” 

Miss : ampbell ceased speaking. My thoughts fled to Diana 
Etiot. If she knew this story, in what estimation would Oscar 
then stand? My knowledge of her character (frank, guileless, 
tenderly brave) pointed distinctly to the verdict which such 
conduct would receive at be: lips. 

“So,"’ resamed Miss Campbell wearily, ‘the broke from his 
engagement. After he had written desiring me to free him 
trom it by my own lips, I wrote an appealing letterto him. | 
loved him madly. 1 thought if he leftme I shoulddie. M 
heartbrosen appeals were in vain. I begged him to see me 
once more. He never came, and never wrote again! I next 
heard that he had changed into a regiment just then ordered to 
India. tn all bis actions, you see, Angele, he showed himself a 
coward.” 

-*Bat’—and I hesitated before I put the question—‘‘did not 
such conduct alienate your love? Do you regaid him now as 
you regarded him years ago ?” 

“Ido! Now you know all. It matters little. He is engaged 
to Miss Eliot; and her birth, I doubt not, can contrast favorably 
with mine. Good night.” 

As I left her bedchamber, my heart ill at ease, being bur- 
dened as it were with some undefined sense of coming evil, I 
looked back at her, still sitsing brooding over the fire,the flames 
of which flickered from time to time over her dark, striking 
Jewish face. 


CHAPTER Il.—" TIGER” ACLAND. 







































ge me tc see &@ man whose good looks were remarkable; but 
was beyond question the handsomest man [ had ever seen; 
and this praise applied with equal propriety to his tall, well-built 
figure as to his fuir beautiful tace. Yet, in spite of such attrac- 
tions—-and he had the beauty of an Antiuious—there was an ex- 

on in his face by which I was both puzzled and troubled. 
was unable to analyze the source of this expression; but it 

d me to his disadvantage; and [ wondered that—whatever 
it was —it did not, so far as I could judge, similarly affect Diana. 

‘hen circumstances revealed to me more of Oscar Lindfield, I 
Was able to understand what it was which so puzzled mc on the 
evening of iny first introduction to him. 

**Angele,” said Miss Campbell, when she and 1 were alone in 
her bedroom that evening, “is your friend Miss Eliot engaged 
to Captain Lindfield ?” 

“Yes,” 

“I thought so. Do you know how long the engagement has 
lasted. and when they are to be married oe ssi 

‘I believe the engagement has been a matter of some two 
months; but ! do not at all snow when they are to be married.” 

She sat down by the tire—stirred it so that its flame flickered 
brightly over her dark face—and was silent for many minutes. 
The wind had been rising during the last hour, and came now 
in gusts against the heavily-curtained window. 

_ “Oscar Lindfield was once engaged to we,” she said, break- 
ing the silence that had reigned between us. 

“indeed !" 

“This was seven or eight years ago,"’ she resumed, ‘‘and be- 
fore he left England for India, and in the lifetime of my father. 
I = Anaeged to him and he broke the engagement,” 

“ y LY 
“Because he was a coward !” 
“A coward?’ 

“Yes, acowar!! I enj 
gele; so far, at any rate, 
may be your friendshi 
my behalf and even o 


oim yoar silence for the present, An- 

as your friend is concerned. Great as 

p for Miss Eliot, 1 must request you on 

. n Oscar Lindfield's behalf, to say nothing 

—o relative to what 1 may tell you to-night. Promise me 
is. 


“I will say nothing to Diana Eliot.’ 

There was again a silence before she spoke. 
moved from the fire, and her tace, ft 
me the undissembled pain with whi 
related its story in my presence, 
“Soon after Oscar Lindtield entered the arm i 
mauy troubles, and a triend introdaced him ie a 
was a bill-discounter as well as a quack doctor, My father ‘who 
whatever his failings might be, was generous in frequent and 
Surpriring instances, rendered him prompt assistance helped 
him finally out of his difficulties, and was paid when an uncle 
of Oscar's dying left him a fair fortane—paid only, however, to 
return bis advances, the interest, and all the expenses which 
bad been entailed, when an event which I shall soon relate oc- 
curred. Daring his professional intimacy with my father I was 
introduced to bi»; and | had not been introduced to bim long 
betore—I loved him! Yes, loved him. My father’s position— 
wealthy as he was—had not been of a nature to briug around 
me Wen Of much repute or consideration. Oscar Lindtield was 
the first gentleman I was ever introduced to. With bis good 
looks and your observation of bim to-night must have shown 
you how handsome he is—his manners, contrasting as they did 
with the vulgar manners and the coarse associations of my fa- 


Sne had not 
ch she recalled the past and 


tlt in its light, revealed to | P 


Tue next morning, at ten o'clock, Diana, some other ladies 
and myself were standing on the terrace watching the departure 
of the shooters. It was a glorious morning; the wind, which 
was high during the night, had sank,and the sky was almost 
cloudless. The dark yellow foliage of the trees, antouched yet 
by frost, was almost gorgeous. 

“Mr. Acland hasn't come this morning,"’ said Mr. Forbes, as 
he descended the steps of the terrace to the garden, followed by 
two pointers. 

“If he should arrive before lancheon, Diana, perhaps you'll 
conduct him to us. You know oar line of country. About one 
o'clock we shall be at Stanley Wood.” 

**\'ll bring him to you if he comes,” said Diana. ‘I thought 
you — going to the wood where the celebrated ‘Devil’s Oak’ 
stands ?” 
“Not to-day. Acland has only lately arrived from India,” ob- 
served Mr. Forbes; ‘‘and was something of a merchant there — 
at Calcutta. Did you ever see him, Captain Lindfield, or hear 
of his name ?” 

“Not that I recollect,” answered Oscar. 

“I detect the military prejudice to the civilian in that tone,” 
laughed Mr. Forbes. 

Captain Lindfield withdrew a little way with Diana. Diana's 
face, half laughing, half earnest, looked upwards towards his; 
and I could see they were very happy. She, however, remained 


behind dallying at her side. ‘I shall of course see a great deal 
of you this evening, Oscar,” I heard her say. 
“Now then, Captain Lindfield,” cried Mr. Forbes, ‘‘we are 
waiting for you. Time is getting on, and the keepers say we 
shall miss some good sport. Bring Acland, Diana if he comes 
in a reasonable time; for I hear he is a wonderful shot and has 
bagged tigers by hundreds in the jungle.” 
Waving Lis hand to Diana, Lindfield sprang down the steps 
and joined the others, who passed along the garden into the 
park beyond. 
*'Mr. Acland seems an important guest,” I said, as I tarred 
towards the house, suddenly catching the sight of Miss Camp- 
bell’s face on the watch, which was withdrawn immediately. 


firm in ber intentions that he was to shoot, and not to remain | g 


ther's friends, had—and you cannot wonder at it—their more|to Diana had I[ repeated the story as told me by Janet 
than due weight with me. 
Loved me, I say; and if his own lips denied it now, I would not 
Diana had prepared me to be fyvorably impressed by her| believe him. And we were engaged. For some montbs I enjoyed, 
for the first time in my dull hfe ,all the particulars of its dull 
ness I cannot describe, for even the luxury in which I lived 
only seemed by some caprice to adi to it)—I enjoyed, | repeat, 
some real unalloyed happiness. You may guess too how proud 
I was of being loved by him. My father promised to give me, as 
you may suppose, a very handsome dowry. At last I noticed a 
change in Oscar; bis attentions became less marked, his visits 
less frequent. 
wis'.ed to be freed from his engagement—only a trivial reason 
being assigned, 
reasons which had induced him to act in this manner. 
brother officers, ever since his engagement, had made him their 
butt because of his intended marriaze with the daughter of a 
quack doctor and a bill-discounter. 
tioned witb ridicule; no epithet of contempt for me had been 
spared; and my father had been referred to in association with 
every term which contempt could devise. 


Campbell. 

“ome,” said Diana. 

We wandered from room to room, from floor to floor. The 
old, and also unoccupied, part of the house was of considerable 
extent; the apartments spacious and the ceilings lofty. A good 
deal of old handsome cu..brous furniture occupied them; there 
were specimens of some really good tapestry; portraits of former 
proprietors suspended on many of the walls; old-fashioned bed- 
steads, all unused, were plentifal. ‘ 

“It looks very ghostly doesn’t it ?” said Diana, laughing. 
“Very.” 
i - - l sleep at the extreme end; but there is one bed- 
room even used occasionally by guests—young bachelors whose 
nerves are atrong enough to face any uncanny widnigbt visitor 
are there accommodated. And here we are near it. Tuis is the 
Yeliow Boudoir, which leads to it.” 

** The Yellow Boudoir? \Whatan odd name!” 

“Adit isan odd place. The ceiling is yellow, the panels 
are yellow, the hangings of the windows are yellow, the carpet 
is yellow, aud even the old glass 2f the window aas by this time 
trom age, got a yellowish hue. Strange and unpleasant as the 
room is, the Yellow Boudoir and the adjoining room look upon 
the prettiest view from the house.” 

‘+ By what caprice was it painted this color ?” 

‘1 dou’t know. You might think it was so colored by design; 
and I have often made inquiries, but could never learn any 
specific reason for the prevalence of this hue on all sides. As 
the place was once owned by an immensely rich East Indian 
nabob, i fancy on his retarn to England, with probably con- 
firmed jaundice, h- bad the room colored at his direction, want- 
i g something yellower than bis yellow tace ; bat this is of 
course only conjecture. Js it feasible? Enter and see it.” 
With this sue pushed open the door, and we entered the 
Yeliow Boudoir. 

I was laughing as I stepped over the threshold into the 
strange apartment, but my laughter died away the next mo- 
ment. Dianu's words had prepared we for sn effect the very 
Opposite to the one which was now made upon my mind. In- 
distinct, oppressive, even painful, was the influence which 
weigbed upon me a» | surveyed its yellow interior, whose hue 
was unrelieved, in ceiling, floor, or sides, by any other color or 
any other tint. And with such an impression it was impossible 
for me to associate the laughing tancy of Diana respecting the 
Indian nab b. I know it was foolish of me, culpably foolish, 
bat my imagination conjured up some more striking, more tra- 
gic, association with the unpleasaat room. A vague pbuntas- 
magoria of incidents, a | romantic, sad, or terrible, rose instant- 
ly in my mind, as having been connected with such a scene. 
Half-forgotten events of tragical history started to m,) remem- 
brance, and seemed as though they must be linked with such a 
plac as this: past nightmares of mine recurred to my memory, 
whose strange and distressing complications and images had 
such a background for their worrying pastime. 

** Why, Angele, you are looking positively frightened !” 

** Indeed I’m not,” | answered burriedly, as I shook the im- 
pression off, to laugh heartily at my folly. 

“This room never affects me,” said Diana, ‘though I have 
known more than one, who looked as y. u did upon entering it. 
Iam much too unimaginative to be influenced by sa h a plac>. 
I am certai. my bilious Indian uabob painted it. This new In- 
dian acquaintance of my cousin ought to be placed in its neigh- 
borhood. Now let us pass into the next room, and the one be- 
yond, named by me tLe * Bachelor's Rack.’ ” 

We passed on. ‘ Now look from this window, Angele. 
the view lovely?” 

We were in a small roo n between the Yellow Boudoir and the 
bedroom beyond. 

** Diana, it is beautiful indeed !” 

I forgot in a moment my sombre thoughts in the soft beauty 
of the garden and landscape beyond on which I turned my 
eyes. 

mT must come and sietch this one morning,” I said in ad- 
miration. 

** It's a scene to make the blues vanish, isn’t it—even those 
of my nabob’s boudoir ft” laughed Diana. 

in front of us wasa long serpentine lake, bordered on one 
side by a line of alternating chestnut and willow trees, and on 
the other side by wide-sweeping beds of chrysanthemums, three 
or four immense yews of considerable age, and by many arbutus 
trees; amidst them were two sammer-houses of quaint design, 
with ivy creeping over their sides and roofs. A iittle boat bad 
broken from its moorings, and was in mid channel drifting 
slowly with the current, and here and there a few swans wee 
taking their quiet stately way In the distance I saw a vast ex- 
tent of rich meadow and pasture land; there were cottages, with 
smoke rising from their chimneys, and near these the white 
spire of a church arose, with some rooks circling round it. It 
was a long time since I had looked upon a scene of such peace 
and beauty. 

Suddenly approaching footsteps were heard in a distant corri- 
or. 


Isn't 


** Who is that ?” cried Diana. 

** Tis Miss Campbell,”’ said I, as her dark face loomed before 
us in the doorway. 

**Mr. Acland has just arrived” she said, ‘‘and I think Mr, 
Forbes aske i you to take him to the shooting, Miss Eliot ?” 

> Yes; I’ll be ready in a few minutes. Run doan to him, An- 
gele.” 

** You have said nothing ‘to Miss Eliot ?” said Miss Campbell, 
us I returned with her. 

** Nothing, indeed.” 
Mr. Aclaud and his friend, both in picturesque sporting ac- 
coutr ts, in i fox shooting, were 1n the hall as we 
d i the stairs. 





a 





“He is a stranger; and my cousin is always courteous to 
strangers and most anxious that they should enjoy themselves. 

liy, f wmderstand, Charles Forbes knows very little of 
him. You heard what ‘harles said about his being sucha 
wonderful shot. I believe he has been nicknamed * Tiger Ac- 
land.’ It looks to mea doubtful compliment. If he comes we 
must be his convoy to the wood.” 

**Shall we walk over the house now?’’ 

“If you like. The old part they say is haunted; andI have 
more than ouce wanted to sleep in it, so that I might seea 
ghost if one was to be seen.” 

We were in the drawing-room now, and Miss Campbell was 
busy in a retired part of the room with some wool work. “Is 
here anything that I can do ‘or you, Miss Campbell,” I asked, 
“before I explore the house with my friend?” 

“Nothiug.” 

She turned her eyes up towards mine with a look of warning 
in thea which t underst od. It was that I was still to observe 
silence on what she had told me last night; and this I was quite 
willing to do. As my mernivg’s reflection on the subject brought 
me to regard Miss Campbell's story as an exa.gerated one, aud 
Oscar Lindfield’s conduct as having been presented, through 





** Mademoiselle Desormes ” said Miss Campbell, introducing 
me to Mr. Acland. ‘ Her triend, Mr. Forbes’s cousin, will be 
here immediately and will conduct you to Stanley Wood.” 

**ITam socry I was not in time to start with them this morn- 
ing,” he said with extreme politeness. ‘*Some business de- 
tained me. Desormes,” he added, turnirg to me; ** I knew two 
met 3 Desormes of Lyons and Paris. Is it possible 
that——” 

“They were my unc’es,”’ I replied quickly. 

** Asan Indian general merchart | bad business relations with 
them extending over some years. Your father, I believe is 
dead? Yes. Ifeareit:e intelligence was correct. Personally 
{ did not know them, as many other business men do not know 
their correspondents with whom they have been tamiliar on pa- 
per for years.” 

** We have heard that you are a good shot,” I said, by way of 

saying something. 
_ **Ob,” he laughed, *‘I have had some strange sport in my 
time. Andso my reputation has preceded me?” And some- 
thing very like a blush rose to his dark face as he put some 
cartridges in bis poc et. 

“* If you are ready, Mr. Acland,” I said, ‘*h 





jealousy, in the most prejudiced light, I should have been cruel 








‘ ‘ ere is Miss Diang 
Eliot, who will conduct you to the sportsmen.” 
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THE ALBION. 











He started, and dropped some cartridges, as though something 
I bad said conveyed matters of great surprise. 

The two bowed. ’ 

‘‘We shall just be in time for lunch, Mr. Acland,” said 
Diana. 

And we left the house. 


“ Did I understand that your ‘riend’s name was Diana Ejjot?’ 
he asked of me in a low voice, as we reached the garden; Diana 
was . little ahead of us with Mr. Acland’s friend. 

“oe es."* 

fam fain to confess that Mr. Acland interested me very much 
chiefly, perhaps, because of bis hiving known my relative . 
Knowing now what |». w of him—tbat he was one of the falsest, 
most wicked of men—! am a little surprised that he should have 
So s00n and 80 completely won my friendly cvnfidence. I be- 
lieved, upon my first intimacy with him, that he was abont 
forty years of age; his short str ight hair being quite black, and 
his teeth singularly white, large and regular. He walked down 
the garden with a light elastic step; and his figure well knit and 
compact, was free from the slightest signs of stoutness; but | 
heard not long afterwards that he was at least twelve, years 
older than I had supposed him to be; and as I noticed one eve- 
ning very shortly afterwards that as he was sitting apart 
thoughtful and abstracted, he wetted his fingers, and then ap- 
plied them to his eyelashes, to darken and curl them, I came to 
the uncharitable conclusion that some of his juveuility of look 
was produced by various artificial methods. However, at the 
time be impressed me favorably. 


I urge this as some extenuation for the confidence, with which 
1 spoke in an open and unguarded manner to him, and as some 
slight excnse fur making those revelations, without which he 
would have found it difficult to act as in a few days, to my great 
dismay, I fonnd that he vas doing. 

Mr. Acland wasa very observant man, and was not long there- 
fore in making himself master of the varions relationships 
in which the guests sto d towards eachother. If he wasin any 
donbt, he asked me; and I was I grieve most bitterly to say, 
unwise—mad, indeed—enough to enlighten him. 

Ons3 morning, some days afterwards, at breakfast, two letters 
were put into his hands, whilst he was langbing and chatting 
with me, who sat opposite him. He appeared to read one with 
surprise and with great mortification; the other he did not read 
for some time. The effect of tbis was even more startling than 
that of the first; his dark eye; becoming suddenly bloodshot, 
tke color of his face changing, and its sallow hue turning an 
ugly white. 

“It seems yon know my friend Townsend,” said Mr, Forbes 
froin the top of the table. ‘ He writes me saying that he has 
business with you, and that he will be here in the course of the 
week.” 

‘* Is thatol he says?” asked Mr, Acland. He put this ques- 
tion we eagerly. 

“ Al = 


**T have had some correspondence with him,” said Acland, in 
a tone of reiief. With that he rose (for the breakfast was over) 
and walked to the window. 

About an hour afterwards, as [ was alone in one of the little 
snmmer-houses by the lake, I saw his dark erect figure aproach- 
ing it with bis usual light step 

Bs not joined the shooters to-day?” I said, as he en- 
tered. 

**No. I was a little tired—a most unusual thing with me;” 
and he seated himself. This was the fourth or fifth time that he 
had joined me when I was alone. 

“Miss Campbell is not very exacting in her claims on you, 
Mademoiselle Desormes.” 

**No, Mr. Acland.” 

“« Was I rightly informed” (this was a favorite phrase of his) 
** that Miss Campbell is very wealthy ?” 

**You were, Mr. Acland. Her father left her an immense 
fort we.” 

‘I do not wish to intrude upon yonr confidence. Made- 
moiselle Desormes; but from my past busi tion wi bh 
your family I believe | may almost regard you in the light ofa 
friend; and—pray pardon my curiosity, and refuse compliance 
with it if your duty counsels yon to do so—bnt it seems so me 
that Miss Campbell is not happy. Am I right ?’ 

‘** Perbaps you are.” 

‘I thought so. And Captain Lindfield is the cause of her un- 
happiness ?” 

** Who told you so ?” I started: here was a strong proof of his 
observant power. 

‘*No one. I surmised this from her conduct.” 

** You have very sharp eyes. Mr. Acland.” 

“« Right again, eh?” and he laughed his low langb. 

* She was engaged to him some years ago, and he broke it off. 
Ab, I bave been indiscreet in telling you this. Pray have pity 
on my folly, and say nothing to anyone else. I do not think I 
ought to tell yon more.” 

* My curiosity will be perfectly satisfied if you can inform 
me whether she cares for him still.’ 

I hesitated. Mr. Acland was the master of my discretion. 

** She doe ,” I rerlied, with hesitation—‘‘ she loves him, I be- 
lieve, most passionately.” 

He rose up as if this was good news to him. 


‘* Poor Miss Campbell and fickle Captain Lindfield,” he said. 
“Don't look distressed, Mademoiselle Desormes. I will hold 
your confidence as sacred; a d does your friend, Miss Eiiot, 
know nothing of this?” 

Nothing. T had no right to tell’her, and promise not to do 
so. Diana Eliot is very happy, and she is the last person I 
—_ help in any way whatever, Mr. Acland, to make un- 

appy. 

** Sach charity is rare ‘n the feminine heart. I neither won- 
der at Miss Campbell's unfortunate attachment, nor at Misa 
Eliot's loving admiration for Captain Lindfield. Such band- 
some men as he are indeed rarities.” 

‘* Miss Eliot is an enthnsiastic girl and has not been alone 
attracted by such claims to admiration as you concede to 
Captain Lindfield. I admit that he is very handsome; bnt Diana 
is the last girl to love a man for his good looks. In her eyes 
Captain Lindfield is a hero, the personification of all—in daring, 
self-sacrifice, hardihood—that she has most admired.” 

**Captain Lindfield a hero!” cried Mr. Acland. And he 
fairly burst out langhing, checking himself sud ienly, for Diana 
was seen coming towark us this moment.” 

‘IT don’t wonder that a woman with that face,” said Aclan 
ceasing to langh and lowering his voice, ‘‘ wants her husband 
to be a hero in something.” 

The next moment Diana entered. 

Late that afternoon, before anv candles were lit, a 








Just as of Old. 


By Frepericx E. WEATHERLEY. 





I saw oy love in dreams last night 
Pass up the sleeping moonlit landa. 
The love-beams in her dear eyes bright, 
A rosebud in her roseleaf hands, 
And round me, as I nearer stept, 
| felt her fond arms steal and fold, 
While close against my heart she crept. 
Just as of old. 
The gray dawn broke, my love was gone, 
The ‘;olden dream was past and dead ; 
I gat me to the ckurchyard lone ¢ 
Wherein my love lay buried. 
I found a headstone gray with years, 
I bowed me to the morn-mists cold, 
I wept, and knew she saw » y tears, 
Just as of old. 
But ever while I live alone, 
This com ort comes and soothes my care— 
We two may meet, when all is done, 
Far off in heaven's flower-ga.den fair, 
And by the light above, beyond, 
Chastened, each other's face behold, 
Stainless more pure, but true and fond, 
Just as of old. 


THE LOST RUBY. 


A Tale of London Life, Sixty Vears Since. 
BY A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


When Bond Street was the fashionable London 
lounge, before Regent Street was thought of and 
George the Fourth was King, there might have been 
seen a richly emblazoned and highly fashionable 
family carriage, stopping at the corner of Bond Street, 
from Piccadilly, on account of a sudden throng of 
vehicles which barred the way. 

In this fashionable carriage were two persons, and 
no two persons probably could have been found, who 
presented a more remarkable contrast to each other 
than these. 

The one was a lady of about forty years of age; 
she was of the large style of humanity, and in her 
dress and her appointments, everything was of the 
character which seemed to challenge observation. Her 
ample dress was covered with large embroidered flow- 
ers in silk; her shawl was of a large and demonstrative 
pattern; her jewelry, of which she wore a_ painful 
abundance, was fearfully massive. 

There was, likewise, just the suspicion of rouge up- 
on this strangely extensive lady’s countenance, and a 
certain prominence of the lips, and a bold and unwink- 
ing appearance about the eyes, proclaimed her to be 
what might be called a woman of nerve and resolution 
and one, too, whom it would be most dangerous to 
offend. 

Seated—not by her side in the carriage, for this 
large lady occupied the whole of the back seat, but 
immediately opposite to her—was a being, the very 
reverse, physicially and decoratively, of the adorned 
lady. 

Small and delicately to a degree—plainly attired, 
and with no ornaments about her, if we may except a 
small cornelian heart which was attached to a black 
ribbon that spanned her delicate throat, sat opposite 
to the lady we have described, a young girl. 

A dress that fitted closer up in the neck than fash- 
ion just then dictated—a plain gray shawl fastened 
by a black pin—a bonnet, from which just straggled 
one curl of the profusion of beautiful hair of that 
glossy brown, which is so characteristic of English 
girls—constituted the only noticeable items of her 
appearance. 

e beauty, both of feature and expression, of this 
young girl was very great indeed. It consisted a good 
deal, of that winning gentleness and sensitiveness of 
expression which make such rare specimens of human 
nature look like tender flowers, which it would be 
profanation to touch too roughly, and which look 
too fragile and delicately fashioned for the world. 

But on this occasion the sensitiveness of the youn 
girl was called more than commonly into action, an 
every particle of color had fled from her face, leaving 
it like an exquisite surface of white velvet. 

Her little hands were clenched nervously in the 
shawl, and she was looking in the face of the elder 
occupant of the carriage with such an expression of 
concentrated mental agony, that it ought to have mo- 
ved to pity even the obdurate heart of the person 
opposed to such a look. 

ut it did not do so. 

On the face of the elder personage there was a look 
of scorn, of contempt, mingled with lightning-like 
glances of anger; and the flush—the extra flush about 
her eyes and forehead—showed that what she was 
saying, stirred up the passions that lay very near the 





P | Surface of her temperament. 


In order, however, that the reader may be better able 
to individualize these two persons, in the little dialogue 
that ensued between them, we will give them names— 


nd as the | i ill li bs 
five was throwing on uncertain light fete the draciansece, < | not their own, for one of those persons still lives, and al 


came unexpectedly upon Mr. Acland and Miss Campbell in 


deep conference. 
[To be concluded im our nezt, | 


| though in honor, happiness, and resrect, it would pain 


her to read of these family events, and to feel that any 
one might point toher as the heroine of the tale. 


| The elder lady we will, then, name Lady Hanton; the 
_ younger, Matilda Clare. 

Their relative positions at that time, were those of em- 
ployed and employer. 

Lady Hanton was the wife of General Hanton, an old 
gentleman, who had been,so the world said, married 
whether he would or not, by the bold and extensive- 
looking female in the carriage, some ten years before 
that day on which our tale commences. 

Matilda Clare was the governess of the two children 
of the Hantons—a girl and a boy, of the respective ages 
of eight and six. The only other member of the Hauton 
family, with whom we need have anything to do was 
Gaspard Hanton, a son of the general’s by a French 
lady, who had been his first wife. 

Gaspard was a cornet in a regiment of light cavalry, 
and about twenty-two years of age. 

The general was very rich. 

The present Lady Hanton was the daughter of a stock- 
broker, of whose career, and its termination, it is need- 
less to say anything. . 

And now, having premised this much, we again find 
ourselves at the cornerof Bond Street, just as the 
fashionable Hanton carriage has been brought to a 
standstill, and is still nine to and fro on its wide 
and ample springs, giving as it does to the two persons 
in the inside, the appearance of making little jerking 
bows to each other, when nothing could be further from 
their intention than to do so. f 

This temporary stoppage, however, seemed to give 
Lady Hanton, as she was called, by virtue of the General 
being a K.C.B., and consequently a “Sir,” an extra 
power of vituperation; for she almost bawled in the face 
of Matilda Clare, the following words :—‘t You—you— 
you pauper!—to think to set yourself up for such a con- 
quest, you miserable, half-starved wretch! What do 
you mean by it ?—you, that are no better—no, not a bit 
better, than a mere menial! You fancy that because I 
give you your board and lodging, and twenty pounds a 
year for teaching the classics, polite literature, French, 
German, geography, and music, and so on, to my two 
children, you are going tv intrude yourself into such a 
family as the Hantons !” 

“ Madame A i 

“ Now hold your impertinent tongue, do! Did I not 
catch youand Gaspard actually in the school-room to- 
gether, corrupting the minds of my children by your 
love-makings, as I suppose you will call them? Oh, I 
hate you! But you shall troop—troop, Miss Clare, as 
soon as your quarter is up—perhaps before! Who 
knows what may happen !” J 

There was a strange look upon the face and a quiver 
of the eyes of Lady Hanton as she pronounced these last 
words, which sufficiently betrayed that they had an oc- 
cult meaning ; 

The young girl said a few words in re ply to this accu- 
sation. They ought to have been conclusive. 

“Lady Hanton, you forgot to add, that on the 
oceasion you allude to General Hanton was likewise 
resent.” ; 

“ What’s that to do with it ? You know the old fool 
will listen to anything! He is a great deal too much 
smitten with your baby face himself, I believe; but I 
will put an end to all this! Now, don’t aggravate meby 
‘any insolence !—don’t, don’t ! I will not hear another 
word ! Be quiet, do!” 

“ Madame.” 

“ Now, I tell you I don’t want to hear you! I look 
upon you asa viper—the viper that was warmed in 
the bosom of the man in the fable, and which then 
stung him! You come into my family, and you are 
treated like a princess ! Twenty pounds a year and all 
found, and then you set your cap at my stepson, who 
is only home on leave till his regiment goes abroad, 
where he may be killed, and then his fortune comes 
to my children !” ; 

“Good heavens!” cried the young girl, and she 
clasped her hands over her face. , 

“Oh, come, come, that’s all very fine! None of 
your pretended fine feelings will have any effect upon 
me, I can tell you! There the carriage is going on! 

* Madame—Lady Hanton!” 

“Hold your tongue !” 

“ Madam I will not! All that you say and all that 
you insinuate, is untrue !” ada . 

“ There, there ! Give me the lie in my own carriage, 
do! That is what I ought to expect! Say I ama 
liar 1!” E 

“No, madam ? I am, as well as you know, not in 
the habit of using coarse expressions !” 

* And you mean that I am?” 

“ You are, Lady Hanton !” 

For a moment or two the expression on the face of 
Lady Hanton was of so mixed a character, that it 
would have been difficult to define it. Whether the 
result of her thoughts would be to seize Matilda Clare 
by the throat and give her a good shaking, or to open 
the carriage door and push her out into the road, or 
to have more respect for her on account of her bold- 
ness, it was difficult to say;2~' 10 doubt poor Matilda 
sat in some trepidation in expectation, that the unusu- 
al spirit she had plucked up might produce a danger- 








ous explosion of wrath. 
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But Matilda Clare had not sufficient experience of| good, as to step this way I will do myself the pleasure| The old General looked in Nash’s agitated face, with 
such people as Lady Hanton, to know that the more|of showing you our unset jewel-drawer. | surprise, and then he said, = Step this way, then, Mr, 
they are defied the milder they grow; and she was| [Lady Hanton and Matilda Clare were conducted |Smash. This way. Well, sir, now, what is it?” 
quite surprised when her ladyship said, in a much low-|to an elegant apartment, where no one, was waited| “General, this morning, Lady Hanton—that is, your 





er tone of voice, “I shall exact from you but one 
promise, and then you can leave my house !” 

The young girl looked inquiringly in the face of 
Lady Hanton, who added, “That promise is that 
you will never so much as speak to Gaspard Han- 
tod, my stepson, again !” 

“And why, madam, should I give such a prom- 
ise ? ” 

“ Because I insist upon it !” 

“The reason is not sufficient !” 

“Then you are a base, and ‘” 

“Hold, madam ! I will not sit here and have such 
expressions used towards me! You know me too well 
to fancy, that by word or look I would make any ad- 
vances to—to any one !” 

Poor Matilda’s tears strove hard to come, but she 
hercically suppressed them. 

“You know, madam, that it is not my nature to 
behave in any such fashion; and when Mr. Gaspard 
came to me and told me that—that——_” 

Told you what ?” 

“That he loved me fe 

Oh, he did, did he ? And you believed him ? ” 

“ With all my heart !” 

Lady Hanton felt strongly inclined, at that moment, 
to attempt to suffocate Matilda Clare with one of 
the cushions of the coach. 

“ With all my heart !” added the young girl; “ but 
I told him that, eonsidering the disparity of our for- 
tunes, I would not listen to him, and I would not, and 
then he went and fetched his father, who completely 
sanctioned his addfesses, and it was at that moment 
that you arrived, madam !” 

“ And pray, Miss Clare, may I venture to ask what 
are your intentions ?” 

“They are no secret; I have expressed them both 
to the General and to Gaspard. I said that if, in one 
year from now he would come to me, and say that 
—that—he—he e 

“Well? Well?” 

“ He loved me still, I would be his; but I could no 
longer stay in his father’s house as governess.” 

“ Oh, that is the nice little arrangement, is it ?” 

“Tt is, madam.” 

“Oh, ah! We shall see—we shall see! And pray 
what do you intend to do when you leave us ?” 

“That, madam, I do not feel bound to discuss with 
one so unfriendly to me as Lady Hanton!” 

“Indeed! Oh, ah! I see! Gaspard’s regiment goes 
abroad in about a month. You will leave us, and he 
will no more consent to go without you then without 
his sword. Ah, of course! There will be two or three 
more highly sentimental meetings, at which the old 
General will be present. Oh, I can see it all; and then 
there will be some tears, and the whole thing will be 
satisfactorily settled—if—if——Well, well! So be it! 
Samuel! Samuel!” 

The front glass of the coach window was let down, 
and Lady Hanton called to the coachman, 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Mr. Nash, the jeweller’s. 

“Yes, my lady,” 

Lady Hanton then turned to Matilda, and in a voice 
of more friendliness said, “ Very well, Miss Clare; I 
don’t know why I should put myself out of the way on 

_ account of you, or your affairs. After all, what does 
it matter to me?” 

Matilda Clare only bowed her head gently, and 
then said in her usual quiet way, “Then it is under- 
stood, Lady Hanton, that at the end of this current 
quarter, which will bein about a fortnight, I leave your 
service without the necessity of further notice ?” 

“Oh, quite so—quite so! And now I don’t want 
any changes; and as you have been in the habit of 
coming into the shops with me, come into this one.” 

Matilda Clare could give herself no reason why it 
should be so; but she felt a sickening sensation at her 
heart, when Lady Hanton spoke these words; and she 
would have given much to have been permitted to 
remain in the carriage. She was, indeed, upon the 
point of refusing to go into the shop; but she hesita- 
ted about such a seeming proclamation of ill-will and 
‘war with Lady Hanton;so she stepped out of the 
carrige after her, and they were met by the bows and 
smiles of Mr. Nash. . 

“What could I have the pleasure of showing to 
her ladyship? I have some beautiful new designs in 
rings; or would her ladyship like to look at anew 














upon but by Mr. Nash himself; and from a little ma- 
hogany cabinet of drawers, one in which there were 
about twenty unset jewels was produced. 

Lady Hanton took the little drawer on to her lap, 
and began admiring the jewels. 

“ This I think, will do for one,” said her ladyship. 

“ A sweet amythyst!” exclaimed Mr. Nash. 

“ But I don’t see the rubies!” 

“ Ah, madam, so valuable a stone we keep separate 
from all others. They are here.” 

Another little drawer from the cabinet was produ- 
ced, and it sparkled with about twelve or thirteen 
rubies of different sizes and quality. 

Each of these drawers were provided with two quil- 
ted satin flaps which met in the middle, and had to be 
turned aside to see the jewels. 

“Beautiful said Lady Hanton. “Well, Mr. Nash, 
I willtleave you the selection; but the bracelet must 
not cost more than two hundred pounds.” 

“Very good, my lady; it shall not.” 

“Oh, I forgot emeralds! I want to see some emer- 
alds.” 

“ Certainly, my lady.” 

The jeweler turned to get another {drawer from the 
cabinet; and Lady Hanton, at the same moment turn- 
ed over the quilted satin flaps of the ruby drawer so 
that the stones were cniad up, and then turning to 
Matilde Clare, she said, “ Hold this a moment.” 

Matilda, without a thought, did so, and when the 
jeweler turned round with the drawer in his hand, in 
which there was some emeralds, Matilda handed to 
him the drawer with the rubies, which he at once slid 
into the cabinet again, without removing the satin 
quilted covering. , 

It was astonishing how soon after that moment Lady 
Hanton took her departure from Mr. Nash’s; but, as 
she turned out of the shop, two of the jeweller’s assis- 
tants heard her say, “I cannot imagine what makes 
you in such a terrible way to get home Miss Clare!” 

To this, Miss Clare said something in a tone of sur- 
prise which they did not catch. But it was an expres- 
sion of wonder that Lady Hanton should think her in 
a hurry, since such was not the case. 

Another moment, and they were in the carriage. 

“Home!” said Lady Hanton. 

* * * * * * “ 

Tt was about six o’clock on the same day, and just 
after the first dinner bell had rung in the splendid 
house of General Sir IIubert Hanton, K.C.B., that a 
hackney coach stopped at the door. 

From that hackney coach there alighted a man, 
who, when he had reached the pavement, turned to 
another person who was in the coach, and said, “ You 
stay where you are, Brand, I do hope you will not be 
wanted.” 

“ All right!” said Brand, who was no other than 
one of the brothers Brand who were well-known Bow 
Street officers of that period. 

Mr. Nash, the jeweller of Bond Street, who was the 
person that had got out of the coach, now knocked in 
rather a timid and disturded sort of way at the door 
of the General’s house. 

“Could he see Lady Hanton, was the message he 
came with?’ 

The hall porter shook his head. 

Mr. Nash looked confused. 

“TI really must see her,” he said, “ Will you take a 
message, or get a message conveyed to her, that I am 
here? There is my card.” 

The hall porter shook his head again. but he called 
to a footman. 

“ Thomas; do you think you could see Mrs. Wrench, 
and get her to tell her ladyship that Mr. Nash wants 
to see her ?” 

Thomas set his collar right, and then glanced at his 
calves, and then shook his head, from which a slight 


film of hair powder was projected into the atmos-, 


phere, and then said it was “ uppossible.” 

Then Mr. Nash looking a good deal paler than 
he had looked before, said, “ But I must see her lady- 
ship; and if not her ladyship, I must see the General.” 

little old gentleman, rather unsteady on his legs, 
at this moment made his appearance from a room on 
the ground fioor, and was about to cross the hall, 
when Mr. Nash stepped forward. 

“General! Sir Hubert ! I beg pardon, but—but—” 

“Eh? what is it ?—what is it, eh? Business, eh? 
Another time.” 

“No, General, Imust—I beg pardon—but really I 





tray of brooches just come in ?” 

“Mr. Nash,” said Lady Hanton “ you were saying} 
ou had some unset jewels which you could make up 
in any design.” ; | 

“Certainly madam—certainly.” | 

“Would a bracelet look well with two rubies—| 
that is to say, one on each snap—and two turquoises 
and two yellow amethysts ?” 

* Beautiful—beautiful, m 


» | 


must request one minute’s conversation.” 

“What about? What about?” 

‘My name is Nash.” 

“ Well, well, Mr.—a—Dash, what is it?” 

“General! General !” 

“Eh?” 

“Could you oblige me? I am a respectable man, sir; 
Nash, the jeweller of Bond Street—a respectable man, 


lady, General—Lady Hanton——” 

Nash could hardly find breath to speak with. 

“ Zounds, sir, what do you mean ?” said the General; 
and he said it with such vehemence, that it took him 
fairly off his legs, and he fell intoa chair. 

Then Nash dashed his doubled-up right hand on to 
the palm of his left and spoke. 

‘General, I showed Lady Hanton a tray of rubies— 
unset jewels; no one has seen them since: the key of 
the cabinet has only been in my possession, but one of 
the finest of the rubies is gone, value three hundred 
and fifty pounds.” 

The general tried to get up, but oneleg went one way, 
and the other another, so that he was compelled to sit 
down again, as he roared out, “And do you mean, Mr. 
Squash, to come back with your cock-and-bull story of a 
ruby, and to insinuate that Lady Hanton stole it ?” 

Nash looked bewildered. 

“« Speak, sir ?” 

“ General, General! I don’t know what to do—I don’t 
know what to say!” 

“ What is all this?” said a composed voice at this mo- 
ment; and, in a gorgeous dress of crimson velvet, Lady 
Hanton made her appearance. 

“Oh!” said Nash. 

“ Oh!” said the General. 

“Madam, I—a——” 

“He says you stole a ruby!” blurted out the General. 

The rouge lay thickly upon the face of Lady Hanton, 
but it was very strange that at this moment, some 
shrinking or crimping of the skin under it must have 
taken place, for it began to fall in minute particles. 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed lady Hanton; “ what do 
you mean, Mr. Nash?” 

“ That’s it!” said the General. 

“ What? what ?” 

“His name—I forgot it—thought it was Crash.” 

“ My lady,” said Nash, “the tray of rubies—one is 
gone—no one but your ladyship sawthem. I have seen 
a magistrate, and he hassent an officer with me. One 
ruby is gone—one of the best. What would you do, my 
lady, if you were in my place? What would you do, 
General? What can I do?” 

Lady Hanton clasped her hands together. 

“Gracious heaven!” she said. “Then that explains 
all!” 

‘ All ?” said Nash. 

“ All?” said the General, as he made another at- 
tempt to gain his feet, but they flew about in all sorts of 
ways. 

2 Yes—in the coach,—she said she would leave us at 
the end of the quarter—that she knew a way to live 
without work. She was mad to get home!” 

“Who?” roared the General. 

“Miss Clare.” 

The General was on his fect in a moment. 

“ You—you don’t mean——” 

Lady Hanton shook her head. 

“You don’t mean that Matilda Clare stole Mr. Smash’s 
ruby ?” 

Good gracious, yes |” cried Mr. Nash. 
see it all, now!” 

“You do,” said Lady Hanton. ‘‘ You saw her with 
me ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ You saw her with the tray of rubies in her hand?” 

* Yes, yes !” 

“ Did you connt them ?” 

“No, not after her—not after she handed them to 
me.” 

“Some water, General—I feel faint!” said Lady 
Hanton. “Some water!” 

Nash ran out to the coach at the door, and beckoned 
Brand, who then came into the house. 

“ Settled it!” said Brand. 

“No—that is, yes! We know all about it now! 
This way—this way! It’s a Miss Clare—it’s the gover- 
;ness, who has stolen the ruby !” 
| Mr‘ Nash found, at this moment, a hand laid upon his 
arm, anda mild, quiet voice, said, “Will you have the 

oodness to say that again sir, that I may kick you into 
|the road.” 
It was the young Cornet Gaspard who spoke, and 
'who now looked calmly into the eyes of the jeweler, 
‘awaiting his reply. 

“No, no!” said Brand, the officer. “We must have 
no breach of the peace, young gentleman, if you please.” 

“ But what is amiss ?” 

At this moment the door of the room which the jeweler 


“T begin to 











had so recently quitted was opened, and Lady Hanton 
\appeared, pretending to lean on the arm of the little old 
'General, whose feet went about in avery odd way. 


“There!” said Mr. Nash. “Ask her ladyship, sir— 
ask the General, if you please !” 
“Gaspard, my boy,” said the General, “all these 
eg these folks, Gaspard, accuse Matilda of rob- 
ery. They want to say that she stole a ruby this 


y lady !—a most charming! sir—I mean General; and I beg of you to favor me with morning from a shop.” 


assortment of colors! If your ladyship will be so|one minute’s private audience.” \ “Matilda! She! Matilda!” gasped the Cornet. 
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“Yes,” said Lady Hanton ; “ but it is so entirely out | 
of the question, and impossible——” 

“Thank you, mother!” said Gaspard. | 

“That, for her own sake, I insist upon a search being 
made in herrcom. I daresay we shall find her there, 
aud her exoneration from this ridiculous charge must 
follow.” 

“But, my lady,” said Nash, “I thought you thought 
that she = 

“T decline hearing anything you may have to say, Mr. 
Nash. You have anofficer, I see, with you, and he will 
do his duty. You will take the consequences.” 

“Very well, my lady, I will. Mr. Brand, you will 
search the young lady’s room.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the Cornet. 

“Yes, my boy, yes! Let them!” said the General ; 
‘‘only you and I will go as_well,—we, who neither be- 
lieve in her guilt, nor in the possibility of it. This way, 
Mr. Constable—this way, if you please! Lady Hanton, 
will you come ?” 

“No ; my feelings will not permit me.” 

“Very well. This is the way.” 

Matilda Clare occupied a room on the second floor, 
which was exclusively herown. Both the General and 
Gaspard knew the room well enough, but they had 
neither of them ever set foot in it since Matilda Clare 
had oceupied it; but now a very few moments sufficed 
tu bring the party to its threshold. 

The General knocked. 

“Come in!” said Matilda, in a cheerful tone. 

The door was opened, and then she looked surprised 
to sce her visitors. 

“My dear Miss Ulare,” said the General, “sit down, 
and let this person examine your room. Ask no ques- 
tions now; we will tell you all about it afterwards. Be 
calm, and do not entertain any apprehension.” 

Matilda looked amazed, and the officer began his 
search. Mr. Nash stood at the door like a sentinel. The 
officer went systematically to work, and, in a very low 
calence, whistled a tune as he did so. 

There was on the dressing table a China vase, in 
which Matilda Clare had a collection of rose leaves, 
which sent out a light perfume into the room. 

Brand turned this little vase upside down, and the 
rose leaves were strewn about the table. Then, with 
the utmost coolness, he said, “ Here you are !” 

“ What ?” cried the General. 

“ What?” shouted the Cornet. 

“« My ruby!” said Mr. Nash. 

“‘That’s all,” said Brand. “Can you swear to it, Sir ?” 

“T can!” 

«Then I must keep charge of it, if you please. Miss 
Matilda Clare, I think I heard was your name; young 
lady, you are my prisoner!” ‘ 

Matilda uttered a cry of despair, and fell into a swoon 
which looked so like death, that the Cornet called out 
frantically that they had killed her, and was with diffl- 
culty prevented from attacking Nash and Brand. 

Such, then, was the case as against Matilda Clare, 
who, after two remands, was about to be committed for 
trial by one of the most careful znd painstaking magis- 
trates we then hid. 

A Mr. Penderville, a solicitor who was employed by 
General Sir Hubert Hanton and his son to defend Miss 
Clare, came to me with the case, and with great diffi- 
culty I had procured the remands at the police-court, in- 
stead of an immediate committal, in the hope that some. 
thing would turn up to elucidate the mystery in which, 
to all of us, the case was involved. 

It was on a Saturday that the last appearance at the po- 
lice-office was to take place; anl looking so pale and 
ghastly that it was terrible to see him, poor Cornet 
Gaspard came with Mr. Penderville to my chambers, in 
order that we might hold a last consultation over the case. 

After a whole hour spent in confabulation, which 
came to nothing, Mr. Penderville at last spoke in a low 
voice, saying, ‘From first to last of this affair we have 
all wanted courage to say what we think. It is my duty. 
I believe, to say it. Did Lady Hanton place the jewel 
in the china vase in Miss Clare’s room, after herself tuk- 
ing it from the jeweller’s shop ?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Cornet Gaspard ; and then for the first 
time in his life he fainted. It was from downright 
exhaustion that he gave way; and I at once procured 
medical assistance, and insisted upon his being convey- 
ed home, promising to come to him so soon as the ex- 
amination was over at the police-office. 

When Mr. Penderville and I were alone we talked the 
matter over freely enough; and although we were both 
of opinion, from all we had seen and heard, that what 
he had said afforded the true explanation of the case, 
how were we even to hint such an opinion ? 

What could we do but materially injure the case of | 
Miss Clare, by what would appear to be an atrocious at-! 








It was the winter and the days were short. The po- 
lice-office was already in darkness, and was being lit up 
when we reached it. 

I spoke to the magistrate about the lateness of the 
our. 

“ Oh, I will take all I have down on my paper if I sit 
till ten o’clock !” he replied. 

It was eight o'clock before Matilda Clare was brought 
in and placed at the bar. 

The court was still full of spectators, for they had 
waited on purpose to see her. ft almost broke my heart 
to look in her sweet face; and yet there was no bitter- 
ness there—-all was patieut suffering; but how pale she 
was! The delicate flower which, properly nurtured, and 
in the sunshine of love and gentleness, would have 
bloomed in beauty, was all but nipped and blighted by 
the coldhand of unmerited persecutior. She seemed 
tg with her a something of the cold chill of her prison 
walls. 

I felt certain that she would soon be released from 
whatever fate was in store for her, if found guilty, by 
death. That to another and higher tribunal than those 
on earth, where all secrets are known, she would only 
too soon be enabled to appeal. 

Tears dimmed my eyes as I looked at her, aad I was 
hardly able to speak. 

The magistrate looked at me, as he, said, “‘ Have you 
anything further to say in this case, or any fresh 
evidence ?” 

I shook my head. 

“The case for the prosecution, then, is complete, I 
fancy. The clerk will read the depositions in full, and 
the formal remand will take place.” 

‘Your worship,” said a man, stepping forward, and 
looking very pale and ill,—*if your worship pleases, I 
want to say something.” 

“Oh, you are Mr. Nash, the prosecutor ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, your worship; and what I want to say, is, that 
if your wership will be so good as to discharge the 
prisoner, I den’t want to prosecute. I don’t mind the 
loss of the ruby, even if I can’thave it given up to me 
without a conviction, but I want to let the prisoner go.” 

The magistrate shook his head. 

“T cannot do that, Mr. Nash.” 

“But I cannot sleep at night, sir, if you please, and I 
pity the poor young thing from my soul !” 

“So do we all, [hope, Your feelings are creditable 
to youasa man, but I havea public duty to do here, 
into which I dare not import my feelings. The prisoner 
stands com ws 

“ Hold!” shouted a voice that awakened every echo 
in the court; and there strode into it a man, who, at the 
first glance, I really did not know, so changed was he; 
and yet it was Gaspard Hanton, the young Cornet. 

When last I had seen him, he was deadly pale, 
ghastly, weak as abstinence and mental suffering could 
make him; but now there was a bright flush upon his 
face—a gleam of light from his eyes—and he stood to 
his full height, and his voice was sonorous and clear as 
he again spoke. 

“ Hold, hold! Sirs all, there is evidence for Matilda 
Clare, the innocent prisoner now before you!” 

‘Gaspard, Gaspard!” shrieked the young girl; “ you 
have come to save me! My Gaspard! Oh, heaven, he 
has come to save me!” 

“ T have—I have !” 

Torrents of tears fell from the eyes of Matilda Clare, 
and she could only support herself by clinging to the bar 
before her. 

The heart of every one in the crowded court seemed 
to be touched, and there was so much excitement, that 
the magistrate had to rise from his seat to command and 
entreat for order. 

But the most singular thing of all to me was that on 
each of his shoulders the young officer, Gaspard Hanton, 
had a little child. 

On one, a boy of about eight, on the other, a girl some 
two years his junior, but both intelligent-looking 
children; and the moment, from their elevated position, 
they saw Matilda Clare, they called out to her, “Dear, 
dear Miss Clare—oh, dear Miss Clare, do you love us 
yet ? We love you dear Miss Clare !” 

“ Yes, yes!” said Matilda. “God bless you both! 
Although I am torn from you, I have learnt to love 
you!” 
ae What is the meaning of all this ?” said the mag- 
istrate. 

“Evidence, sir,” replied Cornet Hanton,—“evidence, 





|sir, for the prisoner !” 


“ Your evidence ?” 

“No sir; the evidence of these two little ones, 
whom I have carried here from their home. I am in 
time. These children have made a revelation to me 
which they would no doubt repeat here, for they are 
both the most truthful children that ever lived. It is 


tempt, without the shadow of a proof, to fix her noel * most painful revelation, but the innocent must not 


rent guilt upon another ? 

We felt that we dared not venture upon it. 

But was Matilda Clare to be sacrificed? The answer 
seemed to be yes. 

What could we do? 

We went to the police-office with that expression on 
our lips. The case seemed utterly hopeless. 


suffer for the guilty!” 

“Tam afraid they are too young to be sworn.” said 
the magistrate. 

* Will you question them, sir, on that head ?” 


the children are in possession of evidence ?” 
“ Both, Sir.” 





“Then let one be removed to my private room 
while we examine the other.” 

This was done, and the boy alone was left. 

“Now, my little fellow,” said the magistrate, “what, 
is your name ?” 

“ Frank Hanton.” 

“How old are you?” 

“ Eight.” 

“Do you know whas is meant by taking an oath to 
speak the truth ?” 

“Tes, or.” 

“ What does it mean ?” i 

“Tt means that God, who made us all, and is so 
good to us all, would be grieved if we said what was 
not true in His name; and it would be so wicked to 
grieve God, that Franky could not do it. Oh, no— 
no—no !” 

“Who told vou that ?” 

“ Dear Miss Clare.” 

“I will swear this boy,” said the magistrate, in a 
tone of voice which showed how much affected he 
was by the simple and admirable answer that had 
been given. 

So the child was sworn; and while scarcely a breath 
could be heard in the crowded court, he deposed as 
follows:-— 

“Sissy and I wanted to startle Miss Clare, so 
we hid in her room while she was out with mamma. 
We hid behind the little japan screen, and we thought 
we heard Miss Clare coming, but it was mamma; and 
we did not move, and we did not speak; and mamma 
emptied all the rose leaves out of Miss Clare’s china 
vase, and put in such a pretty stone, and then the rose 
leaves on the top of it; and then mamma looked so 
ill; and that’s all.” 

There was a deep sigh—a something between a sigh 
and a groan from everybody in court, at this terrible 
revelation. 

“Do you know when that happened? asked the 
magistrate. 

* Yes, it was the day when that naughty man came.” 

The man pointed to was Brand, the those 

“ But how came this statement to be made now ?” 

Then the Cornet stepped forward and spoke. 

“Sir, I was taken home about two hours ago, so ill 
that I could hardly move or speak; and I went to Miss 
Clare’s room to ponder over the terrible fate that 
seemed to await her, when the two children came in, 
and seeing me in tears, the little girl flung her arms 
about my neck and called to the boy, saying ‘Franky, 
you see if the pre+ty stone mamma put in Miss Clare’s 
flower jar is there, and give it to dear brother Gas- 
pores and then he won’t cry. From that I gathered 
ife and hope, and questioned the childern, when I was 
told what has been just now deposed.” 

“Let the other child be brought before me,” said the 
magistrate. 

This was done, and the deposition was the same. 
Then there was an awful silence in the court for a 
few moments, and the magistrate rested his head upon 
his hand. 

Looking up, then he said in a low voice, * The 
prisoner, Matilda Clare, is discharged without the 
slightest stain upon her character.” 

With shrieks and cries of joy, Matilda was in another 
moment resting on the breast of Cornet Gaspard. 

“T have now,” added the magistrate, “a painful—a 
very painful duty to perform. It is toissue my warrant 
for the apprehension of Lady Hanton, on the evidence 
that has been placed before me. Officer, do your duty : 
You, Brand, and your brother, can go.” 

Tho two officers left the court directly. 

‘«Oh, this is terrible!’ said Matilda. “Can she not 
be saved!” “Oh, sir,” (to me), “what can be done? It 
is so terrible to see a mother condemned by her own 
children !” 

“ Hush !” said Gaspard, as we all left the court to- 
gether. “Lady Hanton is at the Court ball to-night, 
at St. James’ Palace. I have sent her a slip of paper, 
on which I have written the words, ‘Fly—all is known.’ 
She cannot but understand it, and will escape.” 

The Cornet was wrong. Judy Hanton did not escape. 
The slip of paper was handed to her, to be sure, and she 
made her way at once to her sedan chair, which was 
waiting for her. Many of the ladies, for fear of crump- 
ling their dresses in the coaches, had gone in the old- 
fashioned sedan chair to the Court ball. 

Lady Hanton was just stepping into her chair, then, 
when the officers met her. 

“ You are our prisoner, madam,” said Brand. 

* Ah! for what?” 

“Stealing a ruby.” 

“Take me, then!” 

Before they could prevent her, she had taken a small 
phial from the bosom of her dress, and swallowed its 
contents. She fell back in the sedan chair a corpse 

It was kept secret for many years from the two 





“Tt will be my duty. But do you say, sir, that both 


children, what had been the fate of their evil-passioned 
and imperious mother; so that when they knew it, time 
and reason, softened the pang. 

Gaspard Hanton was united to Matilda Clare. He is 
now an officer, high in the service; and she is still, by 
her mental endowments, the ornament of a high station. 
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, to have made up their differences like Perchum and Lockit, and| case the wi h may be father of the thought; but it is certain that 
T y E A L B I 0 N embracing each other tenderly, to have mutually exclaimed, | the colossal power wielded by Kaiser Wilhelm is looked upon 
* ‘* Brother, brother, we were both in the wrong.” with distrnst and fear by Europe generally. 

7 Of Mr. Ashetun Cross, Secretary for the Home Department,| In Spain the civil war continues to rage, and furtter successes 
JOHN HILI UYER, Publisher. little is known, but that little is favorable, though he is under |are reported by the Ca lists, who claim to have captured Bilbao, 
— —_______— stood to be more of a financier than a statesman. He will be a|after a bombardment of several days, during which much dam- 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 7th, 1874. |P°°F official, however, and unpopular indeed if he is not better| age was done to the principal buildings. 
= - ———— : —|than Lowe, who lately held the post, and contiibuted more than| From Japan, we leara under date of March 3rd, that the in- 
SUBSCRIPTION—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, any other member of the Cabinet to render Gladstone’s govern-|surrection has come to an untimely end, the insurgents which 























IN ADVANCE. ment odious. Gathorne Hardy was formerly in this office, but has | appeared before Nagasaki, having been totally defeated by the 
7 now been placed at the head ofthe Admiralty. Like Sir} Government troops, have disappeared. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. Stafford Northcote, the wew Chancellor of the Exchequer, he| In China there ‘s again trouble, the populace having once 


Sie Veter —— possesses great executive ability, but he bas not the peculiar| more raised the old cry against foreigners. Dates from Hong 
e Postageon “‘Tue Axion,” to all parts of the United States, i i i 5 | i bi i i 
Cents per Quarter, payabie in advance atthe Feat Gia chore the ae powers and qualifications of Gladstone or D'israeli himself tor| Kong to Februa y 11th have reached us, stating that the Chinese 
—- Subscribers must send T a ei the position. government has notified the foreign ministers at Pekin that it 
to pay the ‘Aincrican postage | Wenty Cents additional to the subscription, | Of the inferior members of the Ministry, Lord George Lennox, | cannot guarantee the safety of the lives of foreigners residing at 
saigl eogpebio teen, Boos 8 Clements Lane, London, will receive on the |Chief Commissioner of Public Works and Buildings—or “ The|Tientsin, and that the naval authorities have been request- 
D , SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ApvERtISEMENTS for this Journal. s s . * : 5 j 
ae Conse Burra can remit 51x Doutars anv Four Cexts Woods and Forests,” as tbe department was formerly named —is | ed to send war vessels to Tientsin, to insure their protection. 
Order, pavable to JOU SHILLER ee fF One Year), by Postal Money |q mere non-entity, and is indebted for his appointment solely to| Jn American affairs there is an utter dearth of events of in- 
a. ie peat she West Indies and South America, will please |the circumstance, that he is a member of the ducal family of| terest. In Congress a desperate attempt has been made to get rid 
0 . 


_-_—-— i 5 i S < r . . sac “ . . . th bh 
ADVERTISEMENTS—Turrr Ganse Pra Aoars Ls of epace, per Richmond. Captain Stanley, the Under Secretary of State fot |of the Franking Abolition Act; but it has been futile, thoug 








insertion. ANxvAL Cans will be inserted by Special Agreement. War, isa brother of Lord Derby, and owes his place to aj there is yet a possibility of the old obnoxious system being re- 
EBH™ Advertisements payable on or before insertion. £9 similar connection. Sir John Charlee Hay, Secretary to the Ad-|stored, members being 80 avxious to place their stupi', un- 
= Sey ty Pt. ew Cie Nowy Order, or Registered Letter. miralty. has been a :omewhat distinguished naval officer; but] delivered speeches grataitously before their constituents. 
review, &c., to ieaaitiane ions, books for | [ord Claude Hamilton, the Under Secretary for the Foreign De-| [np New York city nothing has occurred excepting the usual 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, partment, has nothing whatever to recommend him excepting series of murders and trials for murder. 
14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. that he is a son of the Marquis of Abercorn whom Mr. D'Israeli, 





i when last in office, clevated to a dukedom. ; Praying Women Wanted in England. 
OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. Such is the new Ministry, respectable on the whole in point of pastes 


ability, but even if it had been less so, it is likely tohavea| By a return just iseued, it is showao that the increwe in the 
For Seven Dorzars Per ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, we will farnish |tolerably long lease of power, in consequence of the wretched | B:itish Iuland Revenue Board Departm: ot in 1873, was £839,357 











one of the following periodicals with Tae ALBION : manner in which Gladstone has lately played his cards, and the| vo the previous year. The net receipt was £15,645,253. The 
a eRe ay 7 chances he has thrown away. Mr. Butt, the noted Home| Vommissiore:s adi that itis an extraordinary icciease, and de- 
Taz Lonpom Quix i iia Raler, predicts for it an existence of only three sessions; but|.ive! a!most entirely from epirits and b_er. 
Tue Westminster | Eview, (Liberal.) : this is a long period, and it may have a still longer one if Mr.| In convection with this return, we find in the iesue of Good 
Tue Barrish Quarrerty Review, (Evangelical. ) D'Israeli, discarding former prejudices, brings in a measure for | Words for this month, an able article by Canon Kingsley (who is 
Biackwoop's Epiypurcn Macaziyg, (Tory.) enabling the Irish to attend to their own affairs. now here on alecturing tour), entitled ‘ Che Tres of Knowledge,"’ 
Hannison’s Youna hemes Zesanet,{Dudhions and Stories.,| One of the first acts of Mr. D'Israeli was to congratulate Sir] wherein he dila'ts freely on the growiag vices of the Eog'ish 
Harrer’s Monruty Maa — illustrated. Garnet Wolseley, in the Quren’s name, on the capture of Goo-| people. Drunkenness is on the increase, ho says, and it is the 
Liepincorr’s ‘“ “ massie; but the intelligence which has since arrived,leads to the} fault of the lawmakers that it i. Men and women too, 
ay ag Kg - + surmise that this act.has teen premature. Sir Garnet, accord-|drink rot merely to supply exhaustion and drive away carr, 
io Gil ond Bape. } ‘ “ ing to the latest information received, had undoubtedly reached | but to banish dullaces The working classes driak for recrea- 
Tue ATLANTIC “ the Ashantee capital, but ws preparing to evacuate it and re-| tion, and the remedy for this is the cultivation of the ath tc side 
Tue Gataxy * “ turn to the coast at once. He is eaid, however, to have been] of man’s nature, in intere:ting him in painting, poetry, music, 
since so surrounded by the natives, that his retreat or re-| berticul-ure and physical sceace. Says Canon Kingsley: 
VICTOR HUGO'S NEW ROMANCE turn will be difficult, there is consequently much anxiety felt in| ‘* Bit how littleof all this is open to ‘ho masses, all should 
‘eo . England, for the speedy termination of this ill-starred expedi- know bat too well. How little opporturi y the av rag+ hand. 
ENTITLED 93 3” tion. acrker, or his wife, has«f eating of any tree of knowledge, sive 
® of the very !asest kind, is but too palpable. We are mending, 


We shall ees The trial of the Claimant to the Tichborne estates and title. |thank God, in this respect. Free liora:ies and museuws have 
é shall shortly commence the publication in these columns, |bas at last terminated, and he has been sentenced to fourteen | sprung up of late ia other cities beside London. Got’s blessing 
of an English translation of this new work, which is full of |years peaal servitude, a punishment which this daring impostor|‘¢*t upon them all, And the Crystal~pal ca, and 8 ill later the 
the stirring incidents connected with the first French Revolution. |has richly earned. His persevering conasel, Dr. Kene ly, threat- Bethasl-green Macovm, have boon, | believe, of far mare uso 


2 «lo than many average sermons and lectures from many average 
——— |ens to apply for a new trial, but it will, no doubt, be promptly) orators. But are we ro: still fir bebind the old Greeks, and the 


Summary of the Week. refused, under the ‘Ac: for the Prevention of Cruelty to|Romans of the empire likewise, in the amount of amusement 
Animals,” every one, not only throughout Great Britain, but ae ———., = —_ = ee — Ne aged ‘he 
, i’ i . : ; : . the people collect the (t> me) diegreceful fact, that there is 
Pa sar 4 = a been constituted, anda briet outline of throughout the entire universe, being thoroughly tired of the oak anes +s 1am aware, throughout the whole of London. a 
leading members of it may be interestiny. Of Benjamin him- | whole affair. single portico or other covered plece. in which th» people crn 
self little need be said, and, indeed, while reviewing his career,| The famine in India is spreading with alarming rapidity, up-| ‘ake refuge duriax a shower: and this in the climate of Eoglany; 
we feel somewhat in the same position, with the sailor who was | wards of a million of the inhabitants of Bengal being in a state pa a - — —— ob ed 1 day os a er but 
: , ‘ ‘ ‘ too well; as hs koows also where thousand) of the lower classer, 
oo wy —— ny while witnessing the exploits of some of starvation. A subscription has been opened in England for simply no aeekat any o'her plece to ba iu, cave their owa sor— 
Beler at a fair, but escaping unhurt, and supposing it was |their benetit, which will, as usual, be promptly responded to. | did dwellings, s):nd as much as they are permitted of the Sab- 
merely part of the regular performances, exclaimed—‘ my eyes, | Meanwhile, the English and the Indian Governments are apply-| bath dsy. Lot os put down * Sunday drivkiny’’ by all means, 
what will he do next?” Settin, out in life as a ratical, or rather |ing the most energetic measures to alleviate this terrible| ote Bat let us oe that by — the 999 house 
i ? , ad : . . : ‘ ; vent DO man or Woman fr try o 
— under the august patronage of the Scotch political calamity. The abilities of Mr. D'Israeli and his coadjutor, for mah yo oye y ~ sony - ian > <4 mg Nena 
pedler, Joseph Hume, and of Dan. O'Connell, Ben. so com- | India, will be stimulated to the utmost toavert it, and no doubt, | th meelves therewith. perbap: for eight-and-forty boure, And 
pletely boxed every point of the political compass, that at last |a large portion of the surplus of the five millions sterling left| let ne se, jn the n»me of Him who ssid that He had made the 
he became a Conservative of the most approved stamp, and we jover from lastfyear, will be devoted to this purpose. | Ssbbath for man, and not man for the Sabbath—let us ceo, I ay, 
should now as soon attemp' the operation of looking through a} In France the bitter feeling against Germany is intensifying, res ere — ry a feat — ao 2 aa 
stone wall as that of predicting his next movement, and it is, |and stimulated by the encouragement of the clergy and by the| most temptation, becavee of moet dullivess of the whole seveo.”’ 
therefore, impossible as yet to foretell whether he will leave |influence of the army, a fierce cry for revenge is engendering in 
eee are—attempt to initiate a Europ an war with the |the hearts of{Frenchmen, which nothing buta new war can Shocking Blasphemy! 
jew 0 istracting the public attention from affairs at home — |satisfy. On every possible occasion the Fr:nch blood is fired, — 
or, finally, bring forward some great measure of reform whizh |every opportanity is taken to increase the bitterness, and even| A Cnazy Cartan i Coxone-s RE :OMMENDING Gop ALMicuTY 
might interest fature ages in his name. Were he a wise man he |the erection recently of a monument at Bourget, to the memory WHAT TO DO. 
would essay the latter, but it is more probable that he will be 'of the French soldiers who fell in the late war was taken to in- 
content with the first-named policy, supported, as he is, by alseribe on it the following wcerds: “They died in defending At the selon of Congress in Washingtor, March 3d, the 
Tory majority of some fifty votes. their country. The sword of France, broken in their valiant Chaplaia to sh» Senate «ffored the following prayer : 
Cairns, the Lord Chancellor, is a cautious but somewhat pro- | hands, will be forged anew by their descendants.” ~ poe Lapeer — a Sich Mg = on Ape — —_ 
; > a ~ ve the spirit of Lying which is abroad, ond we bceeec ee 
—- eed — formerly aequired considerable and well-| On the other hand, Prussia does not,iatend to be caught nap-| ‘9 retuke the giant-demon of Slander tbat stalks forth casting 
earned reputation for the liberty and fairness of his views when |ping, and continues her policy of repression with unabated | «pon ali the earth a fearful shadow, Paralyz: the hand that 
po ag member for Belfast. He is a lawyer of the first severity, the following despatch from Berlin, under date of| wri'es the wil/ul ae an the — on wap- 
order, and one of the few members of that body who, in E : . 0 ; : ton calumpy — tbe things which tend to codermine a}l confidence 
. 7 ng: | March 3rd, will show: “‘In the Reichstag to-day, # motion was/ the good and to give a malignant power to all the baa ele. 
= — — page ma t» be statesmen also. under discussion to deprive the Governor of Alsace of the power po i the Semenaiietion = + jon = eae ain. 
sari Derby, the Foreign Secretary, little need be said.|to declare a state of siege. Prince Bismarck made a strong) Let Thy F.amiog Spirit Teke Vengearc: opon the false eccuser 
Hereditarily he is of Liberal inclinations, and had his father not | speech to-day against the motion. He declared he never ex-| 49d c-n-ome th 6 sprit of rnin fow a’l the lun’. = This we ack 
been in opposition on the son's entry upon public life. the latter pectei Alsace would greet our instituiions with applause. in the name and for ‘he sake of Him who was truth its-1!.”’ 
would prot ably have been in the Liberal ranks now. He bearsa| Alsace shared the responsibility of the war. The motion was 
high character for prudence, and it was invariably said of him, | rejected by a vote of 138 yeas to 196 nays.” Tae Finst Cavurcn Buitt 1x Norto Amen'cs.— A correspon. 
that he was a much wiser man than his father; but he isa! Among the signs of the times, is the recent visit of the Em- dent of the Key West Despatch, cays that on Cosumel Island 
wretched speaker, and receives credit for much greater talents | peror of Austria to the Czar of Russia, his entry into St. Peters- are yet to be seen, the walls of the first church ever built on the 
than he possesses. burg being ‘attended with all the ceremony to which crown- Continent of North America. Cortez was the builder. before he 
The Duke of Richmond, Secretary of War, is one of the new |ed heads are accustomed. The Czar, the Czarowitch, the Grand o.com gp ger ne omageacagy neha elagear eed gre. ig ag 


preserved, each side having an elevation of about ten feet in 
Tory statesmen who have lately sprung up, and probably owes Dukes Vladimir and Alexis, all traveled to the station of Gats-| places, The altaris overgrown with brush, and wild flowers 


his position more to his rank than to his abilities, as, of course, china to meet thejimperial Austrian; while at the railway sta- | bloom and birds sing over the tombs of the early adventurers. 
it is deemed necessary to have a Duke in the Cabinet, pour en- \tion at the capital the Grand Duke Nicholas and Constantine, 
courager les autres, or convince them that nothing startling in the the Date of Edinburgh and Prince Arthur were in waiting. The) T#? St. Georce’s Catcker Cru or New Yor Crrv. —The 
way of political fire-works is to be attempted. Czar and Emperor drove through the streets of St. Petersburg, annual report of this association, shows that the organization ia 

The Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary for India, isa man ofa and were gazed at by cheering and excited crowds. in a flourishing condition. During the season of 1873, fifteen 
high order, and when formerly Lord Robert Cecil, acquired a! 1t appears that this exchange of imperial courtesies is looked Matches were played, of which eleven were won, three were lost 
very considerble reputation asa ‘* Saturday Reviewer,” and upon with marked suspicion by the court of Berlin. The French and one was drawn, The members of the club now number 
Writer in @ Quarterly Review, now extinct, Like bis friend, journals are also disposed to attach much importance to it, | ninety-eight, and the report of the treasurer shows an increasing 
Lord Carnarvon, now Secretary for the Cclonies, he formerly affecting to perceive therein, the foreshadowing of a coalition | cence den ae 4 oe a 


’ ; , are therefore very good, and the Drazon-Slayers will doubtl 
Was at variance with D'Isracli, but the two are understood vied nao Russia and Austris against Germany, In this latter ibeis their own ip many & match to come. 4 eee 
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The Suit fOr the Possession of the Tichborne! 


Spanish Character. 





Is Tats True Rexrciox ?—The Boston Register says that on 
Sunday February dth, while Henry Ward Beecher's hearers were 


Estates. 

The bewildering trial of the Claimant, after having occupied 
the attention of the Court tor nearly one hundred and ninety 
days, has been brought toa conclusion in London, by the find- 
ing of a verdict of ‘* Guilty of Perjury,” resulting in the instant 

tencing of the Impostor, to fourteen years penal servitude. 

While this trial will enter into history as one of the most cele- 
brated ot the (auses (+i: br.s the conclusion of the trial is most 
unsatisfactory, as beyond determining the fact that the Claimant 
is not Sir R. C. D. Tichborne, it does not settle the question, 





The first thing you will notice as a leading characteristic is its 
exceeding passi nateness. Whether this may be due in any 
measure to the fiery sun of their climate or not, I cannot say. 
M ny thoughtful men with whom I have conversed upon this 
subject, believe that such is the case. But the fact remains. 
No race is so fiery as this. The rule with the Spaniards of the 
lower order isa word anda blow. It is, however, quite a wis- 
take to suppose that the uneducated Spaniard is vindictive in 
nature—quite the reverse. His anger, soon up. is soon down 

















convulsed with laughter at his droll and dramatic imitations of 
a miser, Dr. Talmadge was preaching a terrific sermon on hell. 
As for the Rev. Mr. Peecher, he must ‘‘ never try to be as‘funny 
as he can,” for his congregation outraged propriety on that occa- 
sion by giggling and laughing aloud in the sanctuary. He imita- 
ted a boy playing on an invisible fiddle, and didn’t wonder the 
strings were called catgut, for they often sounded as though the 
spirits of dead cats were possessing them. He mimicked a miser 


whether he is Arthur Orton, or Castro, orin fact anybody. 


So much interest has been taken in this care, and co fully, | 9842, and the insult under which he smarted forgotten, whether 
have the proceedings in this and in the former trials| it has been avenged or no. 


its details. It is therefore only necessary for us to sketch the 


The only safe way to deal with these | children, and finally when, as the reformed miser with a smile 
been reported, that every one is more or less conversaet with! m-n, when angry, is never to thwart, nuswer, argue witb, or ir-|0% bis face, monnted an imaginary steed and rode off bend- 


bent on reform—first his severity, then his blandness in present- 
ing acancelled deed, the joyful antics of the debtor's wife and 







merest outline <f its origin and pro-ress. 

The Tichborne family is one of the oldest in the realm, the 
estates 11 Hampshire having been in the possession of Roger's 
ancestors even before the advent of William the Conqueror. 
The first Paronet was Sir Benjamin, who was created by James 
I. in return for the zeal he exhibited in his cause, as immedi- 
ately upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, and without waiting 
for any order or authority, he posted to Winchester, and there, 
in bis capacity of sheriff of the county, proclaimed the Scottish 
monarch King of England. 


late Sir Fumes Tichborn?, Bart , and Henriette Felicite, hia wife. 


who was a descendant of the ancient French family of De Bour- dened with passion, desmed worthless and an interference, his | returned to London. 


bon Conti, He was torn on ths 5ta of Jat usry, 1829 and for 
the first sixteen years of his life resided with his parentsin F. ance. 


indulgences prevented his receiving mich beuefit from their 
inetroctions. Sr James, anxious fo- the boy’s mental wolfare 


bronght him to E glsnd and placed him in the care of the Jesuit ther dre * back and sheathed his knite. ** Right you are Senor,” 
Fathers at Stonybu'st,where he r-mained rather more than three seg | Migr A yang oo ghd A my <A cat Sas Sees 
a ’ ™; $ ‘0 > & * : : P . 
—, aye we ae i. ae oe vera all-my eld r brother.” My friend took the young fellow’sar m, NEvER put a particle of soap about your silver if you wish it 
examinations woul! do bm good. Ia 1819 ho accordingly |24 walking beside his horse led him slowly away from the to retain its original lustre. 
became a cavalry officer, and with the exception of occrsional | 8°eDe of temptation. Homeward they went, talking about in- | of soft leather and whiting and rub hard. The proprietor of one 
leave of absence was quartered witb bis re-iment firet. io Ireland — dean a toe ned hey Benny thewe Bone a of the oldest silver establishments in the city of Philadelphia 
ri i 5 . a ’ “a . ae a 
183. To the meantime he’ bed fallen lu love with Me Kate While the tears streamed down his brown wooden face, ++ You are | 0¥8 that“ honsekoepers rain their silver by washing it in soap- 
Doughty, bis cousin, lat the young lady's parsnts were averse to|™Y rend Thanks to God, I lie down to-night with hands not ends, a0 it makes it look Uke pewter, 
the proposed natch, both on account of R ger’s bad habits ot 5 She Se Seiare See OE Domcties: od 
ry ‘ e ae t ; * a . . . m 
Ccthots, x walon between first evosiee was ‘anlew(t1¢sthem ex.|%8® natural consequence of these frequent and deadly crimes |®™aporation is described as follows: Tho neck of a bottle filled 
cept under «the Pope's dispen-ation, Roger was told that he committed with the ever-ready knife—tie Spaniards utter dis-| With liquid bisulphide of carbon is closed with a cork, through 
had Mattes keep away from his uncle's house, but sf erwards Su |? gard, utter rec: le-sness about shedding man’s blood, comes in| the centre of which a small hole is piorced. Into this holea 
Edward Doughty rlen'e!eo faras to say that if. after taree pact egal -y pps hes — a. The a 
’ ; Seedil iard thinks nothing at all of the higuer and deeper aspects o . ‘ : : 
— rr uae tee eae ade aan his crimes; he thinks nothing perhaps (I fear in too many cases pr. jeot above the cork, while the lower enters the inclosed li- 
; it 1s 80) because he has b en tawhl n thing of the responsibility quid. Owing to the porosity of the paper, the liquid ascends; but 
bat, after come fruitless endeavors to exchange int» a regiment of sending his own soul or his neighbor's, without one moments | as it is of an extremely volatile character, it no sooner enters the 


atmosphere than rapid evaporation takes place, and the mois- 


to reform his habits and dete:mined t) go on toreign service 


under orders for Iudia, he left the army, andin March, 1853 


; i i e7i ia wil? and a certain terror of the law may cause him to tremble. but, eee : ‘ ne , 
pow vty yh ewer em meres me ¥ —_" —_ oe if his crime be not found out, with the morning sun his remorse | ™°® contained in the surrounding air is at once precipitated in 
the steward on one of the Tichborne es‘a‘es. He pesette 5 Val. has passed away. ‘The brother's blood has dried upon the knife, the form of hoar-frost upon the sides of the bottle and the ex- 
paraiso in June, and after traveling about that part «f the world and he can cut and eat his melon with the self-same blade with-| posed slip. If the supply of bisulphide is xept up, it will result 
until the follcuwibg april. be embarked at Rode Janeiro on — a poem ponees ele Sa — Goat tae 

. Te ¢ ' man gno- ; 

oe _ med wins on — ng _ be ts a rant classes. Like a vile infection, it spreads to those around, shaped mushroom-like mound of frost. If the bottle be inclosed 
—_ ' ’ - | Tso men, fighting in our streets, with revolver and knife, a few | in the sides of a g!ass or other vessel, there will be formed upon 

nian “ver, coul ert v weeks since, both fell mortally wounded, Of course not one of] the floor of the vessel a series of cone-like mounds, similar to 
rego et os i go tg og a. ey the ring of bystanders had lifted a hand to —— 50 ghastly a 
ei _ | tarmination of what, in its commencement, had been but a trivial a 

aie in = tae pone . ae cee a a y Mr uarral. The bystanders, 1 grieve to say, never do interfere, | gested to MM. Dimas and Chevreul an explanation of certain 
ta ‘|The two men were carried to the hospital; and on speaking to} geological pheaomena that had not as yet been clearly under- 


died. Roget’s brother Alfred, took the tithe and estates, Th 


Gibbr, an attorney of Wagga-Wagea who, knowing the D; 


calm down, and he wi'l be come a rational being again. More 
than this—he willbe willing and glad to acknowledge his fault, 
and shake bands and be on friendly terms again. A casein 
point here occurs to my mind. A friend of mine, while out rid- 


rated and expostulated with the combatants. The men, mad- 
arguments and entreaties. At last one of them Ict tall the fact 
that they (the duelists) were brotherr, Instantly my friend 


grave, ose of you with a trother’s blood on your soul?” Fora 
moment the mea's better feelings were aroused; the younger brc- 














warping, to its astaccount. ‘True, he feels a certain remorse, 


fendaot, and seeing him one day smoking a pipe whereon ware | 02° Of the chief officers of justice about the affair, * Yes,” said | stood. 


curved the letters R ©. T., at once ‘'spotied’ him as tte “Wan 


tt is jus wakig on th: bord r-land.” With these words he quietly} T#® annual product of Salphar from the Sicilian mines is 
Luly "Tichborne — i bien ——a presen dismissed the subject. Another case illustrating what I have nearly 7,000,000 cwt., while that from all the rest of the world 
acquainted with a man of color camed Bozle, an old servant of said, here occurs to me. 1 went into a wayside venta with a|ig only about 150,000. The importance of this mineral in manu- 


factures is so great, that a monopoly of the product of the Sici- 


the Tichbornes. who was then living at Syiney. One of Lady 


’ red wine of tne country, the Valde Penus. Two men, words| — - s ‘ 
emma ans . pain aden cn i. h bay me L 1 ranning bigh between them, entered soon afterwards; one drew lian mines in the hands of any power hostile to England could 
ant, who had been some time before marriei by a Wesleyan ; 
mini-ter went through the ceremony again, acco ding to che |C°P8S Of her customers. My friend, a really humane aud good | facturing interests endeavored to get the government, to inter- 
rites of the Church ef Rome, Iu S ptember, 1866, he sailed a eee gee ng eo es an. ane 

ee : arm through his own, dragged me ou oticeably in warfare , 
from Sydaey, aconmp nied by b's wite aod Andrew Bogle and long-continued—if we are to believe what has been written| Bomba, as he was called, and take possession of the island of 
te mind gets used to deeds of violence a constant- | Sicily in payment therefor. 
, the 1 : in y presented to its view; and so, I suppose, it in the care e ‘ Perr 
pet ‘ccnstine tee aanednlan ms tear vere, | allude to. Bat it is absolutely shocking to see how cal- Mr. Lockyer has been recently making an inquiry into the 

y = lous the lower classes have become to these swift, fierce | existence in the sun of elements not previously traced. The re- 

i deeds of blood. ‘‘I wonder,” said an educated man to me/gult up to the present time has been that, strontium, lead, cer- 

—_ L - § . 4 ’ ’ ’ 
a a the je a nme Taelinbes nae bene = ooo Finch cnn oe “men a poe Mal bees lum and uranium will have to be added to the list as it at pre- 
- : an ‘ : . 

appearing in court to give evidence ja favor of the man who had) | ia ne wholly superfluous, There is one reflection that 1|S°%t exists. If the presence uf cerlum and uranium be confirm- 

trial, who was Claiment in thatsevit, hiweelf uod-rwent a |°®200t help making here—one question that constantly presents| ed, the whole of theiron group of metals will have been found 

long examination and when the jury stopped tie cave, his legal itself to my mind, when I see the fearfully low state of religions|in the sun. Certain metals forming uustable oxides, such as 

advisers consented to a nonsuit, and he ws committed by the —_ a to which = ‘thin Wh a a 

late Lord Chief Justice Bovill to take his trial for wilfal and cor. |) ae H sgt agg 0 tn ith “ab sf 7 "7 +s a ath: Mr. Lockyer believes that he finally has sufficient proof for sup- 
rupt perjury. Bis story is thet he is really Roger Tichhorne, who, | ©1288 ere ts & conntry With UDdreamed Of mineral wealta;) : , : 

: “4 th, | With vast resource 8 of timber uncut and of land uncultivated ;| posing, that the elements which exist in the sun exist there in a 
with vineyards to the full as rich as those of sunny Fra.ce, and| dissociated state; or, in other words, that there are no com- 
lived in Australia under the name of Castre. On the otber hand Fema ee es es rent ge ar 
ae "a Gee Sr cee ‘. ee yy 5 pan which the winter storms carry away ; and, above all, not only| It has often been stated that silicious infusorial earth is a poor 
America, aud staved there from 1849 to 1851, returoed «» Eng- | ental, but religious culture is a stranger to the masses; and who| conductor of heat, but it is only recently that any direct re- 
land, end in 1852 finaly left this country for Australia, and there socaan tien ta ieasnaniasnnadienenatedie tckenae 
lived as a botcher and stock-keeper until he set op theclaim to = prappeciceg: > ; i ice i i Ss 
the Tichborne title and estates oA of which the prerent triai | COUrage 1S made up of paradoxes. He is reckless of his own life, vet re 7 and inane OO yore af ten ins ane oe 
for pe)jary haz arisen. Our reaters are already familiar with th- and will tight with an adversary far his superior in skill. He is rounded by infusorial earth, there were melted 235 parts which 
many points which ae urged pro nnd con in this extraorcinary a daring horseman. and a sti!l more daring driver. In the bull|had been surrounded with an ejual thickness of dry garden 
case, the marvellous likenees and nol ke: es which the defend- ot = personal aa ngewe — —— = mie ; 

t to both Ry ! ig, | aud yet, in some things, he is strangely timid.: As a soldier, in ; 
Por ab ae = 2 gag leegy Ea ~— — po Tage the ranks, he has been proved not to be always very plucky, by | °°! ashes 142 parts were melted; tan bark and sawdust allowed 
, | the experience of past warfare. But I account for this upon this about !00 parts t » disappear. 

his forgetfulne:s or ignorance of many persons, pisces, and sveol- theory, that, being only semi-civilized, the Spaniard, like all| power infasorial earth is completely incombustible, and weighs 


00 bis arrival io Europe was weico ned and recognized by Lidy 


‘Vichborne, though the other members of the family failed te 


suit io Chaccerv, followed by an ¢j ctment action in tae Cu 


brovght the action againsth m. The dsfencant in the pres-nt 


after the wreck of the Bella, was picked up by a ves] cslled the 
Osprey, which carried him to M Ibourne and that he afterward 


behaviour in Au-tralis. of his deficient educational acquiremeats 


with which Roger Ti hborne was undovbtedly familiar, the dis 


, sechi | do not, in trading or in fighting, loyally and fully trust one an- 
t t the tatoo mark t ' ; " g 8 8, loyally y 2 
) ntell-onl bo we Bo ou Rompe . other. Then, again, the ‘';resence” of a brave and yet unarmed | uch as ordinary dry earth. 


Iranian Metuop ror PaEservixc Crspes,—Grape clusters 
can be preserved until Easter, as palatable as when cut, by ga- 
jas he calls it, ‘his fate.” So, ther, his courage is mace thering them in small quantities, on clear, dry days, removing 


startling allesation as to the curt nts of the “ cealed packet ’’ I 
therefore only remains for us to anoounce the fivae to th's re 
markab’e case. 





he, lightin: his cigaritto, ‘* one is dead, and the other, t f ney, 


friend, a Spanish gentleman, for a glass of the common rough 


his knife, with an oath. The hostess did not cease filling the | almost ruin her. 


fere by force 


ritate them at the moment when their passion is boiling over. sais ae ee ee clase ae 
** Speak an angry Spaniard fair,” ani very soon his anger will) everybody laughed till the tears came. ‘ 













Tue Late Parera-Rosa.—Private letters from London give 
some particulars of the last illness of this popular vocalist. 


ing, came cnddenly, ata tend in the road, on two angry men, nen Eve abe pessoa a long evening cinging the music of 
who were just in the act of drawing the kuife upon cone another. | £!8a in ** Lohengrin.” She was taken sick the next day and 
Contrary to the advice and entreaty of his com; anions, he | though at first after the birth of her dead child, she appeared to 


Rover Charies Dou. hty Tichborne was tae ellest con of the Spraug instantly from his horse, rushed in between them, sepae | be doing well, the symptoms scon became so unfavorable that 


Mr. Rosa who had rejoined his opera company in the provinces 
Several days before her death, Madame 
Rosa lost consciousness, and never regained it, calling constant- 


‘ — satan ) ly in her delirium for her child. The pbysicians express the 
His « docation was at first eutrusted to private tutors, but as he made use, and good use, of this point. ‘* Sirs,” said he, ‘would opinion, that even if her life could have been eaved, she would 


was a child of somewhat delicate constitution, his mother’s ov r-| YOU, Who sucked the same mother's breast, go down to the| have remained a mere wreck, and possibly have become blind. 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


When it wants polish take a piece 





A smmpLx method for illus'rating the production of cold by 





roll of blotting paper is inserted, so that the cpper end shall 


in the formation upon the summit of the bottle of a peculiarly- 


cave stalagmites; and an observation of this phenomenon sug- 





Jt was for this reason that in 1848 the manu- 








| semi-barbarians, cann t rely upon his comrades. ‘These meu 


man—his voice and presence—will awe two or three armed Span- 
iards. Again,in illness he is very timid; once the foe has got him 
| in its grip, the Spaniard gives up hope, and gives himself up to, 


and cruel reign of King 





gold, silver, mercury, &c, were sought for, but were not found. 


pound bodies in the sun. 





searches have been made in that regard. It was found that dur- 


earth. Moist earth gave still more unfavora' lo results, 
In addition to its non-conducting 


about half as much as coal ashes, and about one-quartir as 





To Ixvestors, CAPITALISTS AND ALL DsaLeas mx Stock Sxcunt-| UP Of Paradoxer, ani I account for thet ct in this way, that the/any decayed berries, fuming them with benzine, and laying 
: nation is really only semi-civilized, and sha-es the characteristics 


1rEs.—Thomas Fyshe (late one of the agents of the Bank of | 


ac ion at 31 Wall Street. N.Y , of a Stock, Gold and Exchange of the right. 


9 kere will do well to make s note of this. 


> | of other sem -civilized peoples. Li:e them, the Spaniard knows x eer , 
British North America) and W. L. Comings (member of the no reliance on his po ne en misse; like them, be knows no- | 2wers or trays, carefally closed egeinet air and hast. 


New York Stock and Gold Excharges', who have formed a co-| thing of combination as a secret of strength ; like them, be has| Tue Agricultural Society of Englund must be hard to please. 
partnership under the firm of FysHe & Comtvas, for the trans-| not the fall and free and absolute trust in God as the Defender 


Yet, asa soldier, th: Spaniard’s patience under : ; is i 5 j 
business, strictly on commission, invite attention to their card | privations is of no common order, and hie cnestiee endasnnse | 0 best exeny cn tho potete eeses Bs pees 


which appears on our first page. Parties requiring reliable| of hunger, thirst and nakedness would pnt tu shame the en-|20t advise that the prize be awarded to any of the competitors, 
durpoce of an English infantryman.— Macmillan'’s Magazine, 








them (not in contact, however) between fine corn leaves, in 


A committee appointed to adjudicate a prize of £1 0 offered 


although there are vinety-fonr of thom. 
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2 ’ 
Fan Fitzgerl’. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** SONGS OF KILLARNEY.” 


Wirra, wirra ! ologo e? 
(an't ye lave a lad alone, , 
Till he’s proved there's no tradition left «f any other gitl— 
Not even Trojan Helen, 
In beauty all excellin — 
Who's been up to balf the sauciness of Fan Fitzger'l’? 


Wid her brows of silky black 
Arched above for the attack. 

Her eyes they dart such azure death on poor admirin’ man. 
Masther Cupid, point your arrows, 
From this, out agin the sparrows, 

For you're bested at love's archery by young Miss Fan. 


See what showers of goolden thread 
Lift and fall upon her head ; 

The likes of such a trammel net at say was niver spread: 
For whin accurately reckoned ? 
’Twas computed that each second 

Of her curls has cot a Kerryman, and kilt him dead. 


Now mintion if ye will 
Brandon mount and Hungry-hbill. 
Or Ma’g'llicuddy’s Reeks renowned for cripplin’ all they cau, 
Still the conntry-side confisses 
None of all its precipices 
Cause a quarther of the carnage of the nose of Faa. 


But your shatthered hearts suppose 
Safely steered a-past Ler nose, 
She's a current and a reef beyant to wreck them rovin’ ships. 
My maning it is simple, 
For that curreni is ber dimple, 
And the cruel reef ‘twill coax ye to’s ber coral lips. 


I might imform ye iurther 
Of ber bosom’s snowy muither. 
And an ankle ambuscadin’ hrough her gown’s delizhtful 
whirl — 
But what need when all the village 
Has torscok its peaceful tillage, 
And flown to war and pillage oll for Fan Fitzger’l'? 





GRACE O’MALLEY: 
**Grace of the Heroes.” 





A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BROKEN, 

When the ery and the pistol-shot rang out on the 
night air, Grace, with the perception peculiar to a wo- 
man, and in her ease doubly quickened, owing to the 
dangers with which she had been surrounded from her 
very cradle, surmised that some crime had been com- 
mitted. 

But who was the vietim ?—and why and where had 
it taken place? were questions that rapidly crossed 
her brain. Nor was she long in supplying answers to 
them. 

Tomassa Rua—Hubert, her Hubert—her heart’s life, 
were away ! 

Where had they gone to?—and why were they ab- 
sent ? 

“Treachery !’’ her instinct answered. 

She seized the arm of Moriat with desperate energy. 

“ Sister,” she cried, “there has been treachery—hell- 
ish treachery at work! My father poisoned, and now 
my husband, perhaps, lying dead. And the fiend who 
bas wrought this is MacMahon or Tomassa Rua.” 

From the faces of the mourners standing around, the 
look of woe instantly passed eway, and in its place came 
revenge. 

“Death to them!” rose from the throats of a hundred 
of O’Malley’s followers. 

“Weil said!” cried Grace. 
daughter needs your support now ! 
hold it?” 

“No!” 

“ That is good, my brave hearts. 
ofour father decently bestowed within the castle.” 


IDOL 


“Your dead _ chief’s 


kinsman, possessions—all drifted from her mind as she 
thought that the man who was dearer to her than all 
things human was perhaps at that moment in mortal 
eril. 

. On she sped—over the jagged rocks, down declivi- 
tous paths, past the brink of awful precipices, that in 
soberer moments she might have shuddered at. But 
what cared she for herself now? Her hope, her word, 
her very life and being were in him. He, stranger and 
foreigner ashe was, had awakened in her soul that ex- 
quisite feeling whioh is planted by a Divine hand—a feel- 
ing of the earth, and yet heavenly—a feeling to 
which philosophers, poets, statesmen, priests and 
beggar bow alike. She loved—loved with all the burn- 
ing passion of her unfettered nature—recognizing no 
conventionalism, no false law of de:icacy that would pre- 
vent her proclaiming before high heaven that to this 
man, and this man only, had she given her young heart’s 
life. 

She had, as it were, set him upon a pinnacle, had 
reared him up as her idol, and prostrated herself in 
adoration. In her heart of hearts he was enshrined as 
the most beautiful, most precious, and, to her, most 
sacred treasure in all the wide, wide world. 

And yet her’s was no uncommon love. In all ages 
and countries the same emotion has, at some period of 
life, fired nearly every individual breast. It is one of 
the most ennobling of passions, and yet, strange as it 
may seem, the one we try the most to conceal. 
he reached the shore at last, breathless and well- 
nigh spent. Her followers, used as they were to the 
steep and dangerous pathways, were scarcely half-way 
down. And so, without waiting for them, she hurried 
along the sands. 

The entrance to the chasm was reached at Jast. Its 
depths were shrouded in gloom, for the moou-light pene- 
trated but half-way down. The rough stones that filled 
the pass offered no impediment to her. She advanced a 
yard or two, and then, standing still, called the name of 
Hubert. The echoes answered her. Then she called 
again, and with every sense quickened and strung to 
the utmost, she listened in painful suspense. 

A response came—not an echo this time, but a low 
moan from one in mortal pain. Like a startled hare she 
sprang over the broken masses of rock. Her eyes had 
become accustomed to the darkness now. She peered 
into every cranny, every nook. She stopped at last as 
if horror-stricken; then, with a smothered shriek, flung 
herself between two huge boulders—for there, with the 
life-tide oozing away, lay the mangled remains of her idol, 
while a large iron pin, telli.g too surely how the death 
trap had been planned, lay at his side, where Tomassa 
had dropped it. 

She raised his head—she clasped him to her breast— 
she called him by his name. 

“Oh, Hubert, live for my sake! Speak to me, if it 
be but one word, to save me from madness.” 

He slowly opened his eyes—he moved his lips as if try- 
ing toshape some words ; but nothing but a low moan 
escaped. 

She hailed her followers, who had now reached the 
shore. A few hurried instructions from her, and Hubert 
was tenderly raised and borne from the pass. 

As they issued from its gloomy recess, the moon-light 
fell upon the face of the wounded man—a face horribly 
ghastly, and smeared with blood. She wiped his lips, 
and he thanked her with a look. 

She was silent now, for grief had stunned her. She 
could only motion to her followers. They raised their 
bleeding burden to their shoulders as tenderly as a mo- 
ther would lift her babe. 

Slowly and with difficulty the mournful procession 
wound its way un the cliffs, and when the courtyard was 


You will not with-| reached, Grace signed to the bearers to carry their bur- 


den to her chamber in the castle. 
Gently they laid the wounded man upon the couch. 





Sister, see the body|Then Grace bathed his face with water, and poured 


|some spirits down his throat. 


Uttering these hasty words, and followed by a troop; In a little while he revived sufficiently to speak. He 


of kerns, she sped towards the bridge. 


|was terribly injured. One arm hung powerless, and his 


“Who has passed thee within the hour?’’ was her ribs were crushed, and from a hole in his side, where 


hurried question to the sentry. 


“Thy kinsman, Tomassa Rua, and thy prisoner,” the 


man answered. 
* Fool!” she almost shrieked. 
but my husband. 


“My prisoner—no, 
Dost understand, idiot?” she ex-'though with great difficulty. She sunk down by his 


the bullet had passed, the blood oozed. 

He pointed to this, and she tore his doublet away, 
and with her scarf tried to staunch the wound. 

He had regained sufficient strength now to speak, 


claimed, on seeing that the man was dumb-founded at|side and partly raised his head, and bent over, fear- 
the announcement—* my husband; and if ill has befallen|ing to lose a word of what he might say. Only an hour 


him, thy life shall pay forfeit for it.” 

“Forgive me, lady,” the man commenced to stammer 
but she interrupted him. 

“ Didst hear a ery and a pistol shot ?” 

“1 did.” 

“From whence did they proceed ?” 

“IT scarcely know; but it seemed to me that they 
came from the shore, in the direction of the Monk’s 
Cavern.” 

“ And has nobody else passed thee ?” 

* Yes, MacMahon, but a short while ago.” 

With a ery of pain she literally sprang across the 
bridge. Lovelent her wings, and she sped towards the 
shore, outstripping even the fleetest of her followers. 
Her excitement an agitation were extreme. Father, 


before she had filled the same office for her father: and 
;}now he who was dearer to her than the man to whom 
she owed her birth, was slowly drifting away to the 
mystic and silent land from which no voice ever comes. 

It was a strange and sudden ending to all her dreams. 


‘single moment. But I have been betrayed; I have 
‘been lured to this by the most diaholical treachery. 
Telling me that it was thy request, Tomassa Rua in- 
‘duced me to go to the Monk’s Cavern. When he left me 
he must have tampered with the bridge, for on my at- 
tempting to return, it gave way beneath my weight. In 
falling I clutched some shrubs, and then the railing of 
the bridge. I could have saved myself by these means, 
but an assassin lurked below. I heard the report of 
‘a pistol; I felt a shorp and sudden pang in the side ; I 
seemed to be flying through the air ; there was a vio- 
lent shock, and the rest is a blank. I remember nothing 
more, until thy voice came to me, as it were, in a dream. 
Tke name of Hubert sounded in my ear, and I could 
only moana reply. Little did I think, when full of 
hope I left my own country, that it would be to so 
quickly find a grave. I fain would have lived yet a 
little longer, for the years press but lightly on me, and it 
is hard to die while we are still young, and with so 
much in life left undone !” 


He ceased speaking, overcome by the exertion it had 
cost him. Tho old priest, who had been summoned by 
one of the servants, now approached, and kneeling, took 
one hand of the dying man. 

In a little while Hubert spoke again, but this time 
very faint, and with extreme difficulty: 

‘Wife, farewell. Let not my death go unavenged !” 

They were his last words. A sudden pang of pain 
shot across his face, the heart fluttered for a moment. 
and then was still—for ever. 

Father and husband both dead—both victims of sav- 
age jealousy—what wonder that the life current of that 
stricken woman was frozen! What wonder that her 
heart should turn to stone! 

She gazed upon the dear dead face—in which still 
lingered the last look of pain—unmoved She uttered 
no cry—she shed no tear. The hand of sorrow had 
closed the flood-gates of the soul; and weeping, that last 
relief for unutterable anguish, was denied to her. 

One by one the attendants withdrew. They re- 
cognized that sorrow as too profound, too sacred for in- 
trusion, They left her alone with her dead lord and 
the venerable priest, who still lingered. 

“Daughter,” the latter said, after a long silence, dur- 
ing which Grace had not altered her position—‘daughter, 
‘tis not good that thou shouldst remain here. Thou canst 
not recall the dead, and it is our duty to bow in rever- 
ence to the will of heaven. Come, let me lead thee from 
this dismal chamber.” 

“Hush!” she whispered. “He is growingeold. As 
the Jife-warmth leaves the body, so turns my heart to 
stone and into my breast comes adevil. . . . Do 
not speak to me now,” she exclaimed, as the priest was 
about toreprove her ‘Thou shalt have thy say anon.” 

She laid the head of Hubert back upon the pillow, 
and lovingly straightened out the fast-stiffening limbs. 
Then, drawing the coverlet over his face, she stood erect 
and firm, and in her eyes had come a strange light, so 
that the priest in a tone of alarm, exclaimed : 

“Daughter, I fain would see thee weep; it isnot good 
thy woman’s nature should thus be frozen. Thy man- 
ner is wild, too, and there is a frenzied look in thy face. 
Tell me what wouldst thou do ?” 

“Revenge him first, and weep for him afterwards,” 
was the slow and determined answer. 











“Vengeanse—broo !ing o’er the slain 
Had locked the source of softer woe, 

And burning pride and bigh disdain, 
Forbade the rising tear to flow.” 


“This man came here,” continued Grace, “a stranger 
from a strange land. He won my love. He was my 
husband, my idol. That idol is broken now, and the 
only prayer I can put up is, that I trust that heaven 
will yet enable me to grasp the hand that shattered it.” 

“This language is unseemly, child,” replied her list- 
ener in a sorrowful tone.” 

“Cease thy cant,” she cried, fiercely, “and keep thy 
priestly words for softer natures than mine! I recog- 
nize but one creed now—the creed of vengeance—ven- 
geance on the dastardly murderers of my father and my 
husband. I dedicate’ my life henceforth to this end, 
and nothing human shall stay me in my purpose.” 
| She stalked out of the chamber, and the old man 
islowly followed her. In her present frame of mind he 
saw it would be perfectly useless to reason with her, 
and prudently resolved to await a more favorable op- 
portunity. 
| She made her way to the banqueting hall. 





The re= 
mains of the feast still strewed the tables, and the 


It was the night of life commenced almost before the |torches flared upon the walls. Summoning her page, 
morning had fully dawned. But inexorable Fate had |she bade him hasten to the courtyard, and obtain a horn 
willed it so,and no human power could alter the decree. from the sentry. 

“ My career is finished,” were the first words he ut-| Her request having been complied with, she blew a 





tered. “Grace, my wife, we must part until we meet|deep blast and then another short one. 

\again beyond the grave !” It was the well-known signal of alarm used by O’Mal- 
“Oh, Hubert, is there no hope ?” she moaned rather |ley to summon his followers together, and as the fa- 

| than spoke. jmiliar sounds once more echoed through the building, 

| “None,” he answered. “I am wounded unto death,'kerns and galloglasses rushed to arms and crowded 

poe all thy strong love cannot stay the fatal dart one | into the hall, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OATH OF VENGEANCE, 

Standing on the raised dais, her hair streaming down 
her back, her breast heaving with suppresed passion, 
her eyes darting a fierce light, Grace did indeed look 
like a god Jess of vengeance. When the hall was crowd- 
ed with her followers, so that ro more could gain en- 
trance, she said, addressing herself to one of the leaders 
of the clan : 

“Pernil, thou art a favorite of my father’s ?” 

“Ay, lady.” 

“And thou wilt remain true 
daughter ?” 

“By heaven, yes.” 

“Thou art a faithfal fellow, and thou shalt have thy 
reward.” Then she turned to another leader, a verita- 
ble giant, whose muscles stood out on his bare arms 
and legs like cords—“Michael the Strong, I need 
scarcely ask thee if thou wilt support the daughter of 
him who was so dear to thee.” 

“Tt would be waste of words for thee to do so,” the 
man answered ina deep bass voice. 

“That is good,” she said. “Ihave two trusty fol- 
lowers whose hearts are as true as their steel. And 
men, kinsmen, ye who have so often rallied under the 
shadow of the ‘ Flying Horse,” listen; I have that te say 
which will startle you; 1 have that to do that though 
the bottomless pit yawned at my feet, I would ac- 
complish. For agesit has been customary on the death 
of a chief, for his nearest male descendent to succeed to 
his possessions and power. The law of gravelkind has 
willed it so, and females have been excluded from in- 
heritance ‘Why is this? Is it because women are 
weak, and lack the boldness and daring necessary to 
govern !*« 

* That is so,” answered Pernil. 

“* How is it, then, that in the land of the Saxon a wo- 
man rules and reigns ?” 

“There she is but a puppet, whose movements are 
regulated by those around her,” Pernil answered again. 

“Tis false !” Grace exclaimed with warmth. “ Eliza- 
beth rules, and rules with a rod of iron and a steel axe. 
If any of her subjects dare to thwart her, she hacks 
off their heads. If she is a Queen in her country, why 
should I not be a Queenin mine? My father, your 
chief,is dead. There is no direct male descendant 
Who, then, is so fitted to sit in the vacant chair of your 
chief, as his daughter? Who more able to lead you 
into battle—to navigate your galleys—than she, who, 
from the cradle, has been inured to danger? I, then, 
will be the chief of your clan—I will be your Jeader.” 

“Nay, that can never be! Our laws are not to be 
swept to the wind thus!” cried several voices. 

“Who dares to say nay? Pernil—Michael—you 
know that the man who would have dared to say nay, 
when your now dead chiettain said yea, would have died 
a dog’sdeath. Shall his daughter, then, meet with less 
respect ?” 

Both Pernil and Michael remained silent, and there 
Was an uneasy movement among the rest of the men 
The boldness of the proposition had dumbfounded them. 
It was so out of the course of all precedent, that her 
listeners could scarcely believe the evidence of their 
senses. And yet,asisalways the case, the sudden 
and daring proposition literally awed them, used as 
they were to facc death in every shape and form with- 
out quailing. Many hands played with the handles of 
daggers as though their owners longed to sheathe the 
weapons in the darling woman’s heart. And yet her 
very daring had for the nonce, made them cowards, No 
one cared to be the first to ery “ Death.” Andit was 
plain that for afew moments her life trembled in the 
balance; for if once the spell had been broken, and the 
fatal cry raised, a hundred daggers would instantly have 
let out her life-current. Nothing could have saved her 
from the savage fury of the men who stood around her, 
and who needed but one word to set that fury free, and 
before which nothing could have stood. Grace was not 
slow to perceive the critical position in which she stood, 
but she had a purpose to fulfil, and all thoughts for her 
own personal safety, gave place to that one great de- 
sire—power to avenge the deaths of her father and her 
husband. If she quailed at all, it was because she fear- 
ed lest she should fail to accomplish her desire. With 
the peculiar quickness for acting in emergencies which 
was part of her nature, she saw that the straw : quivered 
in the wind, and a puff would turn it one way or the 
other. She was equal to the occasion. Her blood fired, 
and the veins in her forehead swelled with the in- 
tensity of her passion; and it would have been woe to 
that man who took the initiative in the attack. She drew 
her dagger with a fierceness that made those nearest 
her shrink back. She stood in the attitude of one who 
was determined to part with her life piece by piece, and 
to give two blows for every one received. She saw the 
effect she had produced, and that the crowd wavered 
That moment was the one in which she must triumph or 
sink. 

“Are ye cowards,” she cried, ‘ that ye would draw 
your swords against a woman,?” 

The question had a magical effect. The faces that 


to thy dead chief's 


*O’Malley’s distinguishing flag. 


had been averted now turned upon her, and from almost 
every throat the word “No” ascended at the same mo- 
ment. 

“Ye are worthy, then, of the O'Malley,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘and I, as worthy to rule ye.” 

Again her listeners betrayed their aversion to this 
by a scarcely muttered cry. 

“ Michael,” she continued, “thou hast promised to 
stand byme. Pernil, thou wilt not break thy word.” 

The giant placed one foot upon the dais, and raisin 
his mighty arm aloft, and in a voice that reverberate 
amongst the rafters, he said : 

“T stand or fall, with thee.” 

“ And I too,” eried Pernil, placing himself on her 
other side. 

“Then men of the O'Malley wlan, 7 am wour chtef- 
tainess—your Queen. Let him who dares to say nay to 
this stand out, that 1 may mark him.” 

Not a voice uttereda reply. She paused for a mo- 
ment, and fairly panted from her terrible excitement. 
She spoke again : 

‘* Ye are silent. and I interpret your silence as favor- 
able to myself. I cast aside all precedent. I ignore 
our base law of gravelkind. And I, a woman—daughter 
ofas brave a chief as ever drew sword or sailed a 
galley—proclaim myself your leader. Ay, and I will 
lead ye, too, so that ye shall not have cause of complaint. 
I have one great purpose to fulfil, an] after that our war- 
ery shall be ‘ Death to the Saxon!’ I hate these Sassa- 
nachs. Our booksand our laws have been burnt by 
them, as though they thought we were fit only to lead 





dog’s lives. but we are a free, humane, martial, hospita- 
ble, and lettered nation—strangers to those various 
corruptions, passions, and anomalies which are dominant 
in our Saxon invaders, who cannot mention the name of 
the Irish without a sneer. But they forget that it was 
our monks who taught them the use of their letters. 
When they were barbarians our scholars were celebrated 
for their learning, and our country was the very seat of 
letters. Do we not possess one of the most fertile 
islands in the world, as well as one of the most delight- 
ful? Itis every man’s business, then, who loves his 
country—and he who does not is a monster—to con- 
tribute something to the glorious work of raising her. 
This we will endeavor to do. My kingdom shall be 
foremost in the fight for freedom, and the fame of Grace 
O'Malley, your chicftainess—your Quexn—shall be 
sounded far and wide.” 

This strange woman knew well how to arouse the en- 
thusiasm ofher people. She knew that in their breasts 
the love of country was sostrong, that nothing could win 
them so scon as a stirring appeal to their patriotism. She 
had struck the right cord ; she had quelled the rising 
tempest that at one moment had threatened to annihilate 
her; and she stood there now a Queen indeed, worthy 
alike of her race and her country. But the motives that 
prompted her to this were far different to what she 
professed. Patriotism wealth, power, were terms 
thit in her present frame of mind sounded as 
mockeries to her. With him who now lay dead to 
share them they would have meant much; but her 
hopeshad withered with him; aud in her heart was 
but the one great burning desire for vengeance on his 
slayer. 

An answering cheer at the conclusion of her speech 
told how well she had hit her mark, and following up her 
advantage, she said : 

“Brave kinsmen, ye are worthy of your soil, and 
your queen will prove herself worthy of you. But ere 
it is too late, I say again that if there are any dissent- 
ers among you, let them stand out.” 

A pause; and no answer being vouchsafed, she said: 

“For the last time I ask him who objects to me, to 
speak as becomes a man.” 

Still no answer. 

“That is good,” she continued, “ for without unity 
we shall fall. Let every man uncover his head at the 
bidding of his queen.” 

In an instant every head was bared. Then the giant 
stood up by the side of Grace, and placing his hand 
on her head, he said: 

“This woman shall lead us.” 

“She shall,” was the united answer. 

“ Her word shall be law.” 

“Tt shall.” 

“To her, and to her only, will we bow in submis- 
sion. Is that so ?” 

et a 

“ With our lives we will shield hers.” 

“We will.” 

“We acknowledge her as the one absolute ruler— 
the Queen of the West.” 

“We do.” 

*- Let every man bend his knee and fix his eye upon 
this sacred symbol.” 

He held a small cross which hung around his neck 
aloft. Every eye was fixed upon it—every knee was 
bent. 

“Swear by this on pain of death to be true to her 


you now select to rule over you.” 


“We swear.” 
“Thank you, my brave and devoted people,” said 





Grace, as Michael resumed his former position. “ Rise 


to your queen’s commands. And thou, good Michael, 
shall be our lieutenant; and thou, Pernil, second in 
command of our galleys. Confirm this, my people, 
with your voice ?” 
A ringing cheer was the answer. 
“ Good,” she continued. “Lieutenant, I will give 
thee thy first duty. How many of MacMahon’s fol- 
lowers still remain in our castle ?” 
“Searcely more than a dozen,” was the answer; “for 
all who could leave left when their leader slunk off.” 
“ Away then,” she exclaimed, “and convey this our 
message to them. If at the expiration of an hour they 
have not quited our territory, every man’s life shal 
pay forfeit, and his body shall be thrown into the sea. 
Michael bowed and ‘left the hall to execute his 
commission. Then Grace turned to Pernil. The ex- 
pression of her face had somewhat softened, and a 
shade of sorrow had overspread it. 


“ Pernil,” she said, in a voice that betrayed not the 
slightest sign of weakness, “we have a more painful 
duty for thee. Take some of the kerns—go the chamber 
where he lies who was my husband a few short hours 
ago, and convey the body here. This is the most fit- 
ting place for him to lie, until he is hidden away from 
our sight for ever.” 

As Pernil and the kerns left, Michael returned, 
accompanied by MacMahon’s followers. 

“Ah, how is this ?” exclaimed Grace, on recognizing 
the strangers. “ Didst deliver our message, Michael?” 

“T did but let them speak for themselves.” 

“ Nay, but this is audacity!” she cried in an angered 
tone. 

“Hear us, madam.” said one who constituted him- 
self the spokesman, at the same time room was made 
to enable them to advance to the foot of the dais. 
“Thy messenger delivered thy message. But we offer 
thee our services. Badly treated, and basely deserted 
by MacMahon, we will serve him no more. We are 
thy servants. Accept us, and on our bended knees, 
we swear allegiance to thee.” 

“Rise,” she said. “In the presence of my people 
I accept your services, and enrol you under the banner 
of the “Flying Horse,” which shall bring to you 
honor and glory.” 

A low, mournful chant was now heard as Michael 
and his kerns returned, bearing the body of Hubert on 
a rude bier. Before them walked Maolin, sweeping 
the strings of his instrument with a light and delicate 
touch. As the body was borne in, every head was 
uncovered, and an avenue formed for the bearers to 
pass up. At a signal from Grace the bier was carried 
to the head of the table before the dais, and there put 
down. 

Grace descended from her eminence. The face of 
Hubert. was still covered: She partly removed the 
covering, and gazed for a moment upon the loved fea- 
tures. Then Po drew forth one of the hands—white 
and delicate and jewelled—and let it hang over the 
side of the bier. Not a trace of emotion was visible 
in her face; and yet it was evident that her great grief 
was only suppressed by an iron will, or rather kept in 
abeyance by a terrible and fixed determination. 

‘““Clansmen,” she said, “this man was my husband. 
“Tis true he was a Saxon, but for my sake he renounced 
his queen and country, and love recognizses no distine- 
tion of position or nationality. He was noble, brave, 
and would have done honor to our clan, A few hours 
ago his loving heart was beating with healthful life, 
and now he lies stark and dead. Husband and father 
both gone—slain by a cowardly assassin, who even 
now is probably harboured in fancied safety in the 
castle of the dastardly MacMahon.” 

“ His name?” cried several voices. 

“The scout—the dog—the foul thing—Tomassa 
Rua !” was Grace’s answer. 

A cry of rage burst from every throat, and there 
was a movement amongst the men as though they 
were desirous of rushing off there and then in seare 
of the traitor. 

“What should be the fate of this villian ?” she asked. 

“ Death !” was the unanimous answer. 

“ And what of him who harbours the villain, and 
who has connived at this foul murder?” 

“ Death!” 

“Right glad I am to see how heartily ye can despise 
treachery. As true Irishmen, ye scorn cowardice and 
deceit. Ye have pronounced the doom of these vil- 
lains; and here, on the hand of my dead lord, ye shall 
swear the oath of vengeance. Be it in the night or in 
the day—in hut or castle, on land or sea, whenever 
we meet these men, they shall die. There shall not 
be a hand of one of our clansmen but shall be raised 
against their lives. They shall be hunted down as we 
would hunt the wolf or the fox. Not even the sacred 
walls of a monastery shall protect them. Against Mac- 
Mahon’s clan, it shall be war to extermination. We 
proclaim Tomassa Rua an outcast from our race. 
Homeless, shelterless, and friendless, he shall wander 
a marked man, knowing neither peace nor rest until 
he falls before our avenging steel or lead. Here, in 
the presence of the dead, let every man swear to kill 
him wheresoever and whensoever he may meet with 
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THE ALBION. 








As she ceased speaking, each man passed slowly be- 
fore the body of Hubert; and as he did so, he touched 
the dead man’s hand, and in a solemn tone said: 

“T take the oath of vengeance !” 

When every one had taken the oath, and all had 
resumed their places, Grace once more addressed 
them. 

**Clansmen,” she said, “ ye have done well. AndI 
am proud of my followers. For three days from now 
you shall mourn for our dead. Then we will think of 
work. Our arms and our galleys must be prepared 
for an expedition that we will undertake with such a 
determination to succeed, that failure will be almost 
impossible. I will lead you to an attack against our 
now sworn foe, MacMahon. Our possessions must be 
increased, our positions strengthened. I will never 
rest until I have acquired snch a power that shall star- 
tle even the Saxon queen. My name shall be feared, 
and at its mention traitors shall tremble. I will add 
new territory to my kingdom, and my flag shall be 
known as the banner of the unconquerable chieftain- 
ess—Grace O'Malley, the Queen of the West.” 

A ringing cheer greeted her speech, and the crowd 
swayed backwards and forwards like a human sea, that 
chafed to burst its bonds and spread death and deso- 
lation around. 

The stern look of resolution that sat in every face 
told too well how the daring woman had aroused the 
— of vengeance in the breas‘s of her followers. 

he had fanned the smouldering spark into a devour- 
ing flame, that, having once sprang into active life, 
would never again be subdued until it had consumed 
all within its reach. It was a dangerous power this 
woman was dealing with; for amongst the lawless 
men who brooked no restraint, and whose passions, 
once let loose, transformed them into savages—from 
whose destroying hands no life was sacred, the ery of 
vengeance for real or fancied wrong was one that set 
their blo“d on fire. But she was well qualified to rule 
her people; for dauntless, heroic, and determined, with 
unquenchable patriotism, no obstacles were too great 
for her to overcome. 

“T dismiss ye now,” she continued. “ Let your time 
be re in preparations for the coming struggle. 
You, Pernil, see that our galleys are fit for service; 
and you, Michael, discipline our forces. Our watch- 
word now is—* Doona or Deatu!” 

“ Doona or Death !” was repeated by every one of 
her followers, and they commenced to slowly file out 
of the hall, until Grace was alone with her dead hus- 
band. Then her whole manner changed. The fierce 
light faded from her eyes, and into her face came an 
expression of ineffable sorrow. She pressed her hands 
to her head, as if her despair was almost too much for 
her brain. But no tears came to her relief; far better 
would it have been if they had. She stood for some 
moments immovable. Then she slowly fapproached 
the corpse, and drawing down the covering, gazed 
upon the pallid face that still bore traces of the terri- 
ble suffering poor Hubert had endured. She passed 
her hand over his forehead, and brushed the long 
hair back from the marble brow. She slowly bent 
over him, and kissed the cold lips, and sinking upon 
her knees, uttered a moan of pain. 

“ Hubert, my idol !” she cried—“ why do I not die 
with thee? I would but that I could not rest in 
my grave, unless thy cruel death had been avenged. 
Our dream was a short one: but, oh, what pleasure to 
me while it lasted! How happy could I have been 
with thee, and how different might my life have been 
hadst thou lived ! What will it be now! A blank, a 
desolation—an empty void in which only the withered 
flowers of life will remain, You came, my Hubert; 
you touched a chord that thrilled me; you awoke in 
my being, a strange and sweet music; you found out 
my woman’s nature, aud I became thy slave; but now 
in thy grave all that was womanly of me I will bury, 
and in the whirl of a wild and restless life, I will seek 
to forget, that such a feeling of love ever sat in my 
heart for a single moment. 

She bowed her head, and shook with her grief; and 
yet the flood gates of her soul were not opened. It 
was, perhaps, the first real sorrow she had ever known. 
Broils and civil feuds with neighboring clans had in- 
ured her to scenes of death and misery, and she could 
have surveyed the carnage of a battle-field unmoved; 
but the sight of this dead man—this man for whom 
she had dared so much, well-nigh drove her mad. 
Presently she raised her head as the sound of a foot- 
steep fell upon her ear. One by one the torches had 
expired, and only the flickering light of a single lamp 
served to do little more than make the darkness visi- 
ble. She raised her head, and as she did so, she saw 
the bleared eyes of Basilid the Sorceress peering into 


she cried in an excited tone. 
sive tome. My father was thy tool. 
fool of him with thy spells and mummery. 
I may be tempte 
shrivelled carcass !” 
Basilid stood unmoved. 


alarm. 


carried a sort of wand, on the top of which was a glit- 
tering stone that caught the rays of the expiring lamp, 
and reflected them with peculiar brilliancy. There 
was something perp J awing in the presence of this 
singular being; and Grace, stern and matter-of-fact as 
her nature was, was not without some measure of su- 
perstitious feeling, and she looked upon the figure with 
mingled fear and disgust. 

[To be continued in our next.] 





[From the London Saturday Revi.w.] 


Men of One Idea. 


Really to possess a single idea and to be capable of impress- 
ing it upon the world at large, is to bea man of genius. To 
possess two or more ideas with the sume completeness. is to be 
one of those rare intellectual giants who scarcely appear more 
than once inacentury. We might, perhaps, go further, and 
classify the men of ideas into those who have a right and those 
who have a wrong idea. But it may be assumed that even a 
wrong idea is better than absence of ideas. &tupidity is, as we 
know, the one thing against which even the gods fight in vain; 
because it affords no leverage by which to act upon it in any 
way. Ifa man have some intellectual sensibility, he is at least 
open to reason; and the chances are that his theories, however 
erroneous they may be, take in some side of the truth which is 
not perceptible to his neighbors. Now, rare it is to find a map 
to whom we can confidently attribute the possession of more 
than a single idea, may be proved by a survey of some of the 
different branches of intellectual activity. Ncbody, as his dis- 


ciples tell us, has produced a greater effect upon legislation since 
the beginning of the century than Jeremy Bentham. And Ben- 
tham as even his disciples admit, hud not room in his head for 
more than a single idea. Those heavy volumes, from which all 
ordinary readers shrink in disgust, are but incessant applica- 
tions and reapplications of tbe great doctrine that the criterion 
of morality is the production of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. The theory occurred to him early in life. and 
stuck by him to the end of his days. It never struck bim that 
it was not absolutely true, or that it did not afforia sufficient 
answer to every conceivable problem in ethical or political 
speculation. It may Le disputed whether an opinion capable of 
being compressed into 80 narrow a formula had any proper 
claims to te called an idea,and in that case Bentham would 
ave to be placed among the inferior classes of people who can- 
not even boast ofa single idea. We do not bold that this would 
be just, but if so it would strengthen the argument. If the 
mere possession of one fraction of an idea, gives a man so un- 
deniable an infinence over the minds of his contemporaries, how 
great mnst be the force of a mind comprehensive enongh to 
take in acomplets i@ea and regard it from all its sides! 'n- 
numerable illustrations might be adduced from politics. The 
idea of the indefeasible rights of man upset the world and made 
two or three distinct reputations. Even the dogma of free-trade 
which at most involves a negative idea, and may be held along 
with the most imperfect social theory, has provided more than 
one man of undeniable ability, if not of true genius, with suf- 
ficient materials for talking and preaching thronghont the 
whole course of his life. It may be disputed with more 
plausibility, whether the same theory admits of an 
application to the great imaginative writers as well as to mere 
reasoners. It certainly sounds improper, to limit the namber 
of ideas which might be contained in the brain of a Shakespeare 
ora Goethe. And yet, in a certain sense, it would seem that, if 
we set aside the very greatest names, the opinion is plausible 
even in this case. The most original and vigorous preacher of 
our time, who applies the practical method to political and 
moral questions, has certainly made such use of tw) or three 
thonghts that his cardinal doctrines might be supplied up in a 
page. Take away from his writings the doctrine as to the su- 
periority of silence to speech, as to the vital importance of hero- 
worsbip, aud two or t»ree more such fand tal opinions, and 
the bnik of his volumes would sink into a very limited space. 
Jean Paul Richter says that many of his volumes expanded out 
of the single phrase in Shakespeare abont our little lives being 
rounded with a sleep. Certai ly the same may be said of ovr 
own writer, who owes something of his method, and perhaps of 
his manner, to the teaching of Jean Panl. We meet with that 
single thought, expressed with infinite vivacity and variety it is 
true, but still with substantially the same ing, ini r- 
able pages of his writings. The example may suggest that even 
Shakespeare, the ‘‘ myriad-minded,” owes, after all, a very large 
proportion of his inflaence to his constant embodiment of the 
same thought. Cut out from Shakespeare the character of 
Homlrt, and all the subsidiary characters into which the Hamlet 
e'ement enters as a main constituent, and, though Shakespeare 
would still be» very great poet, he would have made a long 
descent toward the level on which Jonson and Fletcher anda 
number uf scarcely inferior rivals may be placed. But the es- 
sence of //aml-tis given in half a dozen of the great speeches 
which we all know, or ought to know, by heart; and, if we dared 
to venture the experiment, and had the necessary capacity, we 
might possibly sam up the secret of the charm in one or two 
sv tences. We will not attempt a task so provocative of hostile 
criticism; aud, indeed, it might take a Shakespeare to do it sa- 
tisfactorily. Butifthe process be possibly applicable to the 
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her own. 

She sprang to her feet with a half-smothered ery of 
rage—for the presence of this woman called her back 
to the stern reality of life again; and as she suddenly 
remembered the relationship that the hag held to To- 
massa, the thought flashed through her brain that she 
was possibly connected in some way with the death 
of her father and her husband. 

* What dost thou do here in the chamber of death?” 


greatest name in our literature, it is certainly applicable to many 
of the minor ones. A couplet or two gives the essence of Pope; 
a few lines from one of bis odes would be enough to express 
Wordsworth, and a stanza orso from D n Jum would give all 
Byron's message to the world. It is an accepted rule in oratory 
that yon should say the same thing over in a great number of 
{forms if you would impress it upon any common andience; and 
tbe rule might be extended much further. Every good work of 
art has some dominant idea; few writers have left more than one 
great work; and when they have, the dominant idea has generl 


ally been the same, in all though different aspects of the centra- | 


truth may have been exhibited, 


“Thy presence is repul- 
Thou mad’st a 
Away, or 
to lay violent hands upon thy 


The excited tone and the 
menaces of the speaker seemed to have no effect upon 
her; at least if they had, she concealed every sign of 
Her bony arms were bare, and her thin hair 
hung down her parchment-like neck. In her hand she 


Love’s Bounty. 
BY COLIN RAE-BROWN. 


Love's greatest empire is the world of mind, 
Yet not to that alone is it confined: 

The heeds of cattle, browsing on the mead, 

Fe | that a living power supplies their need; 
The birds, that gaily wanten in the air, 

Seem conscious of its bounty everywhere; 

The trees, thut bud and blossom in the spring, 
And every plant, and flo«er, and living thing, 
Are by Love's universal providence sustained— 
By it their life is giv’n, promoted, and retained 





(From Be/gravia.} 


HOW I LOST THE COUNTY. 


“Lucky fellow you !” said my friend Sardonyx, as we 
left the House together, after the division that pre- 
saged the dissolution which was imminent, “ to have 
a county in your pocket. Well here’s the confounded 
business to begin again, and after the facer I‘got at 
Newmarket; it’s maddening, Wawlyn, upon my word.” 
I looked down upon him with the easy compassion 
of a man with a secured seat. “Upon my word,” I 
said, “I don’t care two pins about it. The county 
will have me, or I’d just as soon not be bothered with 
it. But then it costs me next to nothing.” 

“There you go,” said Sardonyx, savagely. “Cost 
next to nothing! Oh, you lucky devil! Why,I 
dare say you won’t spend a couple of hundred for your 
election !” 

“ About seventy-five is the usual figure,” I replied; 
“and upon my word I think I get the worth ot it in 
butter, and eggs, and fish, and saddles of mutton that 
the people send me in honor of the event.” 

“Ugh !” cried Sardonyx, groaning again. “ Well, 
you ought to put downa couple of thousand, at least, 
at the Carlton as a thank-offering; or, perhaps, you’d 
better hand it over tome. I’m in for six, at least. 
You won’t ! Hard-harted old brute, farewell !” 
Next morning I had a letter from our “ whip:” 
“Dear Walwyn—lI may tell you in extreme confi- 
dence, that the chief is determined for diss.” (A 
thing everybody had known about a week.) “ You're 
all right at Cadnant, I suppose; but keep your eye on 
Gimball. ‘To your tents, O, Israel !” 

Id a particular reason for not wishing to leave town 
just then, and it was with great reluctance that I or- 
dered my man to pack my things, and meet me at 
Euston for the five o’clock express. There was no 
fear of anybody coming forward against me; but I 
felt that I ought to go down to make arrangements. 
As for Gimball, that was absurd. He’d never dare to 
do such athing. Why, my father had been the mak- 
ing of Gimball, and to think of his coming forward 
against us! Pooh !-he would be laughed out of the 
county. 

Hitherto, as Sardonyx had told me, I had been a 
lucky fellow. Ihad been left an orphan early, and 
came into the estate at my majority, with a fine ac- 
cumulation to start with. I had found a seat in 
Parliament waiting for me, without trouble or ex- 
pense. Certainly I speedily got 1i1 of the aceumula- 
tion, and had dipped the estate a little since; but I 
enjoyed myself considerably in the interim, and had 
accumulated a fine fund of experience. 

Penwalyn, my place in Wales, is not a favorite resi- 
dence of mine. It isa damp and gloomy house, sur- 
rounded by ancestral trees that seem to distil green 
mould, and isa dozen miles from anywhere. It is 
very little changed since my great grand-father’s 
time; the furniture is of his date, I think, and the 
rooms are of that period—dark and dull. The hall is 
the only decent place in the house, and is hung with 
the portraits of my ancestors. I haven’t much 
respect for my ancestors—I believe they were a 
coarse, raffish lot, and ate and drank a good deal more 
than was good for them or their descendants. But 
there are some good portraits. Sir Whipple Walwyn, 
by Vandyke, a man witha peaked beard, and hair 
hanging down over his shoulders: the courtly 
painter has subdued the glowing tint in his nose, 
but there it is, nevertheless—the family badge. The 
next is a Lely: Lady Gwendolen Walwyn, a court 
beauty of Charles II’s time; a decollete, simpering 
beauty, who first introduced good looks into our 
family. Then, there is Sir Peregrine, by Hudson, in a 
tie wig, blue velvet coat, and white satin waist-coat, 
and the glowing red nose, characteristic of the family, 





that makes one think that Lady Gwendolen, his mo- 
|ther, was, perhaps, a good deal belied. A sweet girl’s 
\face, by Sir Joshua, is the charm of the collection, and 
|she it was who kicked over the traces so confoundedly 
{whose husband was killed in a duel about her, and 
jwho bolted afterward with the survivor. On the 
whole, I had just about assoon spend a week in the 
family vault as at Penwaylyn. I’ve the greatest pos- 
| sible objection to a place that seems to reek of de- 
ceased ancestors; and I sympathize most earnestly 
with those Persian fellows, who, they tell me, rather 
than inhabit a house in which their parents have died 
pull it down and build another. 

I got to Penwalyn next morning at eleven or so, and 
|sent for my steward, Rowland Evans, who lives just 
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on the outskirts of the park; the queerest looking fel-' 


low you ever saw. He wears a tall, fluffy hat stuck 
on the back of his head; his eyes are long and narrow, 
and he generally keeps them half closed; he has a 
hooked nose, and a mouth that is buttoned up tight 
into an expression of care and anxiety. He is dressed 
in gray Welsh tweed, and carries in one hand a 


voluminous umbrella, in the other a square basket, | 


opening with a couple of flaps at the top. 

I was waiting for him in the business room, a little 
room looking out on the park, the only pleasant one 
in the house, as I think, which I generally use when I 
am at Penwalyn. As soon as he came in he deposited 
his basket on the floor, put his hat on top of that, and 
balanced his umbrella across them. When he had 
done this he came and accosted me very warmly. 
Rowland has known me ever since I was the size of 
your thumb, and is, I believe, sincerely attached to 
me. 

“How do you do, Master Richard? How do they 
get on in London, Sir, and at the Parliament-house ? 

ndeed, I am very glad to see you, Sir. Ihave bought 
you a few eggs, Sir, and a little fresh butter, all made 
at home, Sir.” 

“Thank you, Evans. Yes, I’m all right. 
the Parliament, they’re going to dissolve it.” 

“ Dear me, Sir Richard; and what a pity-—such a 
fine Parliament as it was? Well, indeed, and what 
shall we do next ?” 

“The next thing is a general election, I suppose,” 
said I carelessly ; “ but we’re all right down here.” 

“Oh, dear, Sir Richard; well now, I don’t know; 
there is no bounds to the presumption of some people.” 

“But nobody would oppose me in my own county ; 
the thing’s impossible, Evans !” 

“Tis that distressful Gimball, Sir, that we have to 
fear; none other for sure. There is no bounds to his 
folly and assurance. He would have no chance against 
you, Sir Richard ; but, indeed, I fear he means to try. 
So I have heard, at least; but I wouldn’t have you go 
too much by what I say, Sir.” 

This coincided very disagreebly with what our “whip” 
had told me, avd I was a good deal annoyed at the in- 
telligence. I didn’t fear the result of a contest, but I 
found myself all of a sudden likely to be called upon for 
a considerable sum of money, and I might look forward, 
for the next three months, to a constant sojourn at Pen- 
walyn, enlivered by incessant canvassing and enter- 
taining all the county side. AndI had hoped to have 
been able to slip away to Italy, where the Kuddock’s ({ 


was awfully spoono Hilda Ruddock th ‘ 
ing for the Wioter.. a en) were go 


Gimball was a retired lawyer who had made a great 
fortune—with all kinds of rascality I’ve no doubt—and 
settled down in Cadnant, where he built a house twice 
as big as any other in the county. As he was con- 
stantly giving dinner-parties and balls, and so on, he 
had become rather popular in the neighborhood, and he 
was always ready to head a subscritpion, whether it was 
for a cbapel or a church, or to replace Morris Pugh’s 
pig that had died of the measels. Such a fellow as 
that was no end of a nuisance, always leading one into 
expenses and bothers. Then he was very active asa 
Magistrate, and as he didn’t care about shooting himself, 
not knowing the stock of a gun from the barrel, he was 
always making capital hope off poachers, and gener- 
ally bidding for the applause of the mob. But I never 
suspected him of such treachery as trying to supplant 
me In my own county. 

The best thing I could do, as I thought, was to beard 
the man in his own den; it might be that all this was only 
idle rumor, and that I was disquieting myself for noth- 
ing atall. It’s the best policy to be plain and straight- 
forward in these matters. Yes, I’d drive over and see 
him at once, and put it to him plain and plump: “ Are 
you going to stand for the county, or is it all a lie that 
people are telling about ycu ?” 

There was a little difficulty about the conveyance at 
first. The carriage horses were at grass, and I had no 
saddle horses down here. The nag that was kept for 
the use of the house had gone dead lame, and I should 
have had to send haf a dozen miles for post horses. 
Evans kept a trap, I knew, and I asked him to drive me 
over to Bryncoed, Mr. Gimball’s piace. He was quite 
overpowered with the honor I did him, and went off to 
get ready his trap. 

It was atout six miles from Penwalyn to Bryncoed, 
rather a bad road, but Evan’s little pony scrambled up 
and down the hills at a capital pace. We came, in 
abcut half an hour, to a gate leading into the domain of 
Bryncoed; there was no lodge there, and as Evans was 
driving, I jumped down to open the gate. I was about 
to swing it to when Evans had driven through, but was 
stopped by a hail from behind me. 

“Hullo! young man, hold hard!” The. speaker was 
& young girl, mounted on a handsome black horse, who 
had just cantered up on the turf. “How do you do, 
Evans?” she went on, nodding in a friendly way to my 
steward. “ You’ve got your boy home then, have you ?” 

“ Bless the young lady, no! Why, this is Sir Rich- 
ard, Miss Gimbail!” But she had cantered away with- 
out listening to the explanation. “What an cxtraor- 
dinary thing, Sir, to take you for my son, Sir!” 


As for 


I had observed that she was a very pretty, piquante- 
looking girl, and wondered how it was that I had not 
rade her acquaintance before, till I remembered that 
I had not been down for more than a few days at a time 
for several years. during which period Miss Gimball 
chad no doubt emerged from the pupa state of short 
|frocks and frilled trousers. 

It is a pretty place, that Bryncoed, built on a green 
lawn sloping right down to the brink of the charming 
estuary of the Tyv; a bright-looking modern house 
with plenty of light and air about it. A little yacht 
was moored in the river, and a couple of boats were 
lying on the strand ; the cheerful tones of a piano 
echoed from a French wiudow opening on the lawn. I 
heard the sound of voices and laughter. 

A very cheerful-looking servant opened the door and 
took my card. He looked more serious when he re- 
turned. Indeed, the whole house seemed all at once to 
have assumed a sadder aspect. The sun disappeared 
behind a cloud, the music ceased suddenly, the voices 
and Jaughter—but I was blind to the omen. 

‘“‘ Master’s very unwell,” said the man ; too ill to see 
anybody, Sir.” 

“«My business is very imporiant,” I said, “ Who is 
the mistress of the establishment!” I whispered to 
Evans. 

“Mrs. Pendergap, his sister, Sir,” replied Evans. 
| “Take my card to Mrs. Pendergap, aud ask if I can 
see her.” 

I was presently shown into a drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Pendergap joined me. She was was a very pleas- 
ant, brisk, little brown woman, one of that jolly sort 
who do all the talking themselves, and yet don’t bore 





you with their clatter. She divined my purpose in a 
moment. 

“ About the election, isn’t it? Poor Edward, my 
brother—such a disappointment! Yes; it’s no use 
making a secret about it now. He fully intended to op- 
pose you. Now, poor fellow, his thoughts are entirely 
weaned from worldly matters.” She passed her hand- 
kerchief lightly over her eyes. 

“Dear me,” I said, quite distressed that I had in- 
truded my affairs into this sorrowful house ; “I had no 
idea. Is there danger ?” 

“ Not immediate ; O, no; but these attacks—so dis- 
tressing. I daresay he’ll see you. I'll go and prepare 
him for your visit.” 

By and by I was ushered up into the sick room. It 
was staded and darkened, and I could barely see the 
tip of the sick man’s great hocked nose, his prominent 
drooping eyelids. He was surrounded by a battery of 
physic bottles. His hand was outside the coverlet, and 
he took mine in his and pressed it feebly. 

“ Sorry to see you in this way,” I said. I really was 
touched at the sight of my enemy thus laid low. 

“ How trivial,” he whispered, “in such a seasons of 
sickness do our little differences of parties and sects ap- 
pear! I’m glad to see you, and shake you by the hand. If 
I’ve ever said or done anything offensive to you, Wal- 
wyn, forgive me.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” I replied ; “bygones and so on. 
fo tell you the truth,I heard that you intended to oppose 
me for the county. I'm glad to find that the rumor is 
alse.” 

“OQ, Walwyn,” he whispered, “ do I seem to be a like- 
ly man to oppose anybody?” 1 have had opposition 
enough ; I should like to make my peace with all the 
world now.” 

This was a very satisfactory state of mind to be in ; 
at the same time the conversation wasn’t particularly 
lively, and I was glad to make my way from the sick- 
room. 

‘- You'll take your luncheon with them,” he said, as I 
went out; “do, it will please me, and I shall feel that 
our reconciliation is sincere.” 

I was hungry enough, and glad to have luncheon. 
Miss Gimball had come home from her ride, too, and 
was delighted at having treated Sir Richard Walwyn as 
the steward’s son. We were capital friends directly, 
and I felt altogether so comfortable at Bryncoed, that I 
thought with a shudder of returning to dull Penwalyn, 
the ghosts, and the family portraits. After luncheon, a 
message came down from the sick-room : 

« Ask Sir Richard to send for his traps, and stop the 
night.” 

Well I hated the idea of sleeping at Penwalyn so 
much that I was tempted to stay; and certainly Gim- 
ball’s wasa very jolly house, and everybody tried to 
make me comfortable 

Old Evans didn’t like it a bit. He sent for me before 
he started home, and when I went out to speak to him, 
he pointed gravely to the wheel-tracks on the principal 
drive. There were certainly a good many of them ; but 
the doctor, and the parson, and the lawyer, and sympa- 
thizing inquiries would account for that. 

“Do you remember, Sir, the story of the jackass and 
the lion who was sick ?” 

“I don’t see how it applies to me, Evans; poor old 
Gimball isn’t likely to eat me.” 

“Well, Sir—well, indeed, I wish you’d come home 
with me, Sir Richard.” 

I wasn’t going to be put off a pleasant evening by 





Evans’ nonsense. I believe he’d like to sit in the-mid» 
dle of my hall at Penwalyn and drink strong ale to the 
sound of the harp, as my forefathers might have done, 
with the cook and kitchen-maid and Mrs. Richards, the 
house-keeper, joining in chorus. 

Gimball had a capital cook and excellent wine. Both 
Miss Gimball and her aunt were good musicians, with 
beautiful voices, aud I spent a most pleasant evening. 
Next day we went out in the yacht, had a delightful sail, 
lunched on board, and reached home, tired as dogs, just 
in time to dress for dinner. Couldn’t go home that night, 
either. The bestof it was, I felt so secure about the 
election. Nobody but Gimball could run against me 
with the shadow of a chance. Gimball I had safe. I 
might enjoy myself as I liked for, the next few days. 
Then I might think about business; about getting out 
my address and making arrangements for the walk-over. 

Next day I went home very reluctantly. I was des- 
perately smitten with Lucy Gimball, and I think I 
should have made her an offer then and there but for 
one thing—I couldn’t quite get over her apparent heart- 
lessness. She didn’t seem to care a button for her 
father’s illness; except for a minute, when reminded 
of it, perhaps she’d put on a grave face, and then she’d 
be as jolly as ever next moment. Now, if she didn’t 
care for her father she wasn’t likely to care much for 
her husband, after the novelty of the thing was over; 
and this cor sideration made me haul off a bit. 

I had a horrid bad night at Penwalyn. I dreamt I 
was buried alive in the family vault, my funeral at- 
tended by all the dead Walwyns—all sorts of horrors. 
Just before daylight Thad a dream that a good deal 
impressed me, it was so vividand real. A venerable 
old man with a long white beard appeared before me; 
he hada very angry scowling face, and after looking 
sternly at me for « few moments, he said: “Silly boy, 
what it costs the souls of men to acquire, you fling away 
for women and trumpery!” There was something so 
fiery and life-like about the old man—I recognized him 
at once as my grandfather, whose portrait hangs in the 
dining-room over the big buaffet—that I was involun- 
tarily staggered and affected. I couldn’t sleep after 
that, and rose and dressed and went out into the park. 
It was a charming morning, the sun had just risen, and 
the sky was filled with pink gauzy vapor, which in con- 
stant movement and change parted here and there, re- 
vealing purple mountain ranges and glowing peaks and 
pinnacles of rock. My heart smote me when I thought 
of my neglect of this, my own country, and my — 
after foreign gods. I made*half a resolution to amend, 
and take to better ways. Just at that moment I came 
toa spot where the road, the principal drive to the 
house, is cut through a range of rocks, leaving on each 
side of it a searped precipitous face. Trees growing 
trom the rocks above, unite their branches over the road, 
the road itself is almost choked with braken ferns, and 
wild weeds, and when you have penetrated this tunnel of 
greenery, there opens upon you a pleasant vista of the 
river valley beyond, with a strip of sea in the distance. 

Great was my astonishment, to see this charming 
natural grotto defaced, by two huge staring placards 
posted on either hand on the face of the rock. They 
were printed in double columns, one side Welsh, the 
other English. ‘To the free and independent electors 
of the County of Cadnant;” below that a stirring Radical 
programme, and attached to the manifesto the name of 
George Gimball. 

In considerable agitation I hurried on to the house of 
Evans, the steward. On the gable-end of his barn was 
posted a similar placard. He was coming out of his gate 
as I reached it. 

“Evans,” I cried, pointing to the address, “ Evans, 
what’s the meaning of all this ?” 

« Q, don’t you know all about it, Sir Richard ?” said 
Evans, looking at me reproachfully. ‘‘Haven’tyou been 
staying at his house all the time that he has been can- 
vassing the county, and never a word from you against 
him? Why, Sir Richard, half your own tenants have 
promised hjm; for they thought there could be nothing 
against them, as long as you were so friendly with Mr, 
Gimball; and I had no instructions from you, Sir.” 

“ But he was il in bed all the time, my good fellow.” 

‘Q, Sir, then you’s been deceived by him. He’s been 
scouring the county far and near, and everybody said 
that you were going to resign in his favor.” 

“The scoundrel!” I cried, grinding my teeth with 
rage. “Why, one might have been on one’s guard 
against such a ruse, among a tribe of savages.” 
“Savages or not, Sir, everybody says he is sure tocome 
And he did, too. I never could win back the advan- 
tage he got, in having the start of me. My own side 
looked suspiciously upon me, and nobody supported 
me warmly. I made desperate efforts to retrieve my 
position, and spent money like water; but it was all of 
no use. At the close of the poll the figures were: 
Gimball, 8,765; Walwyn, 8,257. E 

Since then I’ve been living abroad. The election cost 
me six thousand pounds, and that, on the top of other 
incumbrances, necessitated putting the estate to nurse, 
As for Lucy Gimball, she married a cotton prince from 
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Manchester—and I wish bim joy of her, 
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[F.om the London Saturday Review.) 


“AMERICAN COMEDY—IS IT COMING ?” 


ENGLISH OPINION OF THE AMERICAN DRAMA, 

A recent number of the New York Herald contains 
an article bearing the title, “ American Comedy—Is 
it Coming?” The answer given to this question is 
such as one would have expected. Poor as this coun- 
try is in dramatic literature, she is rich in comparison 
with America. “Nobody will write an American 
play,” except, we may remark, Sardou, who does not 
exactly please American taste. A few years ago a 
drama was brought out which was popularly accepted 
as an American play. “It was merely a very literal 
piece of realism, with a cosmopolite series of dramatis 

rsonz, and the scenes adroitly laid near the Rocky 

ountains.” But m order to produce a “ contempo- 
raneous comedy,” it is necessary to do something more 
than provide “ portraits of places, furniture of the pe- 
riod and vivification of fashion plates.” The drama- 
tist who is master of his art is not content with in- 
vesting every territorial settler with the moral pro- 
portions of a hero—albeit a hectoring hero—and unit- 
ing highly improbable incidents to one another by 
wholly impossible links. His incidents would grow 
out of his characters, and his characters would develop 
from his incidents just as they do in real life. 
‘When the truly American. comedy comes along we 
shall entertain no objection to its having just as many 
handsome dresses for the leading lady as that some- 
what exacting personage could desire, provided that 
it is not necessary for the management to depend 
upon the handsome dresses for the success of the play, 
and provided the accessories are not made to occupy 
so large a space in the public eye that the essentials 
are lost sight of.” This passage puts the matter very 
forcibly, and we will only add that, “when the truly 
American comedy comes along,” we hope to be in the 
way of meeting it. As might be expected, American 
managers are even more destitute of good literary as- 
sistance than we are, and they endeavor to supply this 
want of talent by providing everything that money 
can buy. We might be quite sure that, if a good play 
were produced in America, it would be brought to 
England, but nothing of the kind has come. And it 
is tolerably certain that Americans would not be con- 
tent with that dreary entertainment, called a lecture, 
if they could get anything .better. “We want a 
comedy deriving its elements from civilization in the 
United States and limiting its eclecticism to what is 
generically American.” One writer who has attempted 
to satisfy this demand has produced “ cheap dramatic 
ferrotypes of life in concert saloons and slums.” An- 
other writer localizes English scenes and characters by 
help of a novel of Trollope ; or he assimilates the Buf- 
falo Bill” element, and fixes his scene on the border of 
Western | civilization. Another writer “concocts a 
farce in five acts, which yield a number of pretty wo- 
men the opportunity of wearing stylish dresses, and 
render it necessary for upholsterers and eabinet-mak- 
ers to do their work brilliantly, and give plenty of it.” 
But these efforts do not satisfy a reasonable demand, 
and the article exhorts young writers to set to work 
and produce that play which most young writers 
fancy they could produce so easily. But it must be 
something American, indigenious, no flimsy translation 
from a French play, no unaccreditted adaptation from 
an English novel. “We should not object so much 
to the dry goods drama, if it were leavened with Am- 
erican character and genuine wit.” 

Turning to the musical and dramatic intelligence of 
the same journal we find that a play founded on the 
“ Last of the Mohicans” is in preparation at Niblo’s 
Garden. “The managers claim, we believe, that it is 
the-American drama, and we donot say that it is not.” 
All that is insisted on is that a play with big Indian 
in it is not necessarily American. The resort of Amer- 
ican dramatists to Cooper’s novels does not, perhaps, 
bespeak greater poverty than the reproduction of 
“Amy Robsart’s” at Drury Lane. But it certainly 
does not indicate wealth. Perhaps if the new play 
succeeds at Niblo’s Garden, it might be transferred to 
Drary Lane, with real Indians to act in it. That 
would be, we believe, a distinct novelty, and would 
be likely to have a marketable value. ‘A play called 
“Folline” has been produced at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Itis an adaptation from Sardou, but con- 
tains several allusions that are intended to give it an 
American air, although the French names of persons 
and places are retained. A wealthy widow could of 
course invest in Northern Pamunky and Denver Cen- 
tral without going a mile from the Boulevards. Such 
a play might have been produced in England, but it 
has not, and for this let us be thankful. Sardou’s 
characters and situations without his language are in- 
tolerable. There is, of course, a lady who receives a 
gentleman not her husband in her private apartments. 
She gives him a few drops of laudanum, intending to 
put him to sleep, and take from his person an impru- 

ent letter; pet he seizes the bottle, drinks the whole 
contents and falls insensible just as the lady’s hus- 





band and an officer of police are entering the apart- 


ments upon business connected with the absconding 
of a cashier. The husband has lost a large part of his 
fortune “by the failure of an American banking 
house,” as is stated, in order, we suppose, to make 
Americans feel at home when they see the play. At 
Wood’s Museum “trash, buncombe, spread eagleism, 
morbidity, mock heroics and coarseness” are said to 
be prevailing features of the entertainment. The 
plucky red-shirted heroes who do the tall talk at this 
house are probably the American equivalent for the 
British tar who gratified our fathers by expressing no- 
ble sentiments in nautical phraseology. The critic of 
the Herald thinks that he ought to rejoice that these 
plays are no worse. “But then, if they could be 
worse, they probably would be.” In the course of 
plotting and counter-plotting between the hero and 
ruffian of the piece probability is outraged and coher- 
ency is despised. Catastrophes are ensured by devices 
which an infant could see through, and astounding 
discoveries which surprises no one are perpetually be- 
ing made. Sentimentalism is sandwiched with mur- 

er, and the “angel mother” business alternates with 
a breakdowns. We have not at present anything 
so bad as this in London, but then we might have. 
However, the tide of sentimentalism has lately rather 
ebbed in London, and it is not likely. to be always on 
the flood in New York. But the dreadful difficulty is, 
if you take away the plays which receive these se- 
vere and just criticisms, what can you put in place of 
them ? 





LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Tue Sici1an Vespers.—The terrible massacre known by the 
above title took place at Easter, in the year 1282. It was buta 
verification of the ol! proverb of the trodden worm turning to 
bite its oppressor’s foot. At this period the Sicilians were ruled 
over by a French Prince of the House of Anjou, witha tyranny 
of the most cruel and galling nature. Obnoxious to the Sicilians 
from his nationality, the people t ad as well to bear the presence 
of a licentious and brutal alien scldiery, to whom nothing was 


sacred; and the history of the times teems with the accounts of 
the coarse insults to which husbands and fathers of all classes had 
to submit, as offered to those who were nearest and dearest of 
their families. Under such a long course of oppression, it was 
bat little wonder that the hot fire of Italian wrath should be 
smouldering, and awaiting for but some slight fanning to leap 
into a devasiating flame that should destroy all before it. The oc- 
sasion arrived. Easter Monday being a grand fete day, a pro- 
cession ot the people of Palermo was formed to attend vespe s 
atan ighboring church; when the French rulers, who gazed 
with euspicion upon all gatherings of the people, made this a 
pretext for searching for arms. To a brutal, licentious soldiery, 
this supplied an opportunity for offering gross insults to the fe- 
males, one of whom was a young married lady of great beauty 
and position. Her screams aroused the multitude; the spark 
was lait to the train; and, led by the lady's father and husband, 
the people rose in tumult. Arms were seized, and an indis- 
oriminate slaughter of all the French in the city was the result. 
This was but the alarm note for a general rising; and in town 
after town upon that same day massacres took place, and the 
news flying swiftly, till not a place remained in the hands of the 
French but Messina. So hot was the people’s rage, and so long 
a reign of cruelty had they to avenge, that mercy was forgotten; 
neither sex nor age was spared. French nationality being the 
password for death. Fortresses were attacked and carried, sharp 
and decisive engagements took place, and garrison after garrison 
was slaughtered, Messina only remaining at last to be taken to 
free the island from the foreign yo.e. But here a pause ensued, 
mauy of the more substantial inbabitants fearing the power of 
the insurgents as opposed to that of the trained soldiery. But 
again a spark illumined the fire. A citizen was seized by the 
trench for appearing in public bearing arms. He resisted, 
aided by friends; but being overcome, they were borne off to 
prison. when, not content with the conquest, the Viceroy sent to 
arrest the prisoners’ wives. ‘This injustice roused the people, 
who flew to arms, attacked the Freuch and slaughtered above 
3,000, driving the others into their fortresses, which they tuvok 
atter an obstinate defense, and put the defenders ‘o the sword. 
The insurrection co umencing as it did on the night of the Paler- 
mo procession, has since been known by the name of the 
Sicilian Vespers. The number of French put to the sword has 
been variously estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000; but, what- 
ever the number, the slaughter was fierce and indiscriminate; 
and, in spite of after-efforts to recover the territory, Sicily was 
from that time lost to the reigniug King of Naples, Charles of 
Anjou.—Once a Week. 

Moscow. —Moscow isthe best colored city I know—the finest 
of all cities when seen in distant perspective, with her thousand 
and one golden domes glittering in the sun against the sky. 
Cairo viewed from the citadel, and Constantinople from the 
tower of Galata, are comparatively gray and colorless, Moscow 
wheu illumined under sunset shines with Oriental splendor; 
the eye is dazzled as by a brilliant stage scene, more like en- 
chantment than reality. Not thit the color is refined or in 
strict harmony; often indeed, all that can be said is that the 
painter has used his paint-pot generously, that yellow ochres, 
reds, blues, and gold are laid on thickly. But anything that 
may be wanting on the part of the artist issupplied by the hand 
of nature; time brings the harshest of pigments into tone; at- 
mosphere casts a delicate veil over the perspective vision; dis- 
tance, in short, lends enchantment. It often happens in semi- 
barbaric structures that what the artist intended may be com- 
monplace and coarse, but that what he did not intend, that is, 


| domes, though they float asa thing of beauty between earth 
jand sky, are rather bulbous in character; indeed, some- 
|times they thrust themselves upward and outward as ex- 
crescence. The construction, too, is rather gimcrack; in the 
| Kremlin I examined several cupolas under repair; when the 
| outer covering of thin metal is removed, ribs, as of an umbrella 
or of a lady’s crinoline, are laid bare. A make-up thus flimsy 
snd slight admits of more easy adaptation than bricks and 
mortar, to the many varied forms which fancy may suggest. The 
curves and outlines assumed are sometimes graceful, often 
fantastic; in some directions the eye seems to look on a number 
of giant gourds, in others a gro p of ‘lurks’ turbans may be 
suggested, while the smaller domes may be mistaken for pepper- 
| boxes, decanters, or castors familiar on dinner tables. In short 
| the variety of forms already in existence is all but infinite, and 
| others might readily be invented. Specially gracefui isa com- 
|mon type, not larger in diameter than a minaret, bearing a 
golden dome as its crown. One pretty effect I observed within 
the Kremlin. The newly-wrought cupolas of highly burnished 
surface serve as Claude Lorraine mirrors to reflect the moving 
cionds, the passing crowds the trees and encircling landscape. 
it aay easily be imagined bow gay #nd glittering a city looks, 
thus set with jewels and sbining with patens of bright gold. 
‘Lhe colors, too, are scarcely less varied than the forms; besides 
gold, there is silver, often blue and green and red, sometimes 
also a green moun’ is set with gold stars; inscriptions in letters 
of gold may likewise be seen as friezes around towers. So mach, 
indeed, is Moscow a city o' colors, that the walls even of ordi- 
nary dwellings are illumined brightly with red and yellow, and 
the roofs are green. The climax, is, of course, reached by the 
Kremlin, which domimates over the city lying beneathas @ 
church, a palave, and a citadel. This stronghold, the acropolis 
of Moscow, is flanked by massive and picturesque towers, sur- 
mounted by rough steep’ ro. fs, marked and colored like the 
scaler of serpents; also over gateways and at angles are many 
other towers, which group with domes and pointed pinnacles 
and golden crosses into ever-varying panoramas, as the specta- 
tor makes the circuit of the walls, or es the sun, traveling trom 
east to west, alternates light and shade; the scal+ is sufficiently 
extended to gain changefal play of atmospheric effect. One of 
the towers, that of the ‘‘Spaski’’ gate, was erected by an 
Englishma», ( hristopher Galloway, in 1626. The ‘“I'coitski’”’ 

tower was also builtby him. While the basements are heavy 
and gloomy, after the oriental fashion, the upper stories, or sky 

outlines in infinite fantasy play with the cloudland and seem so 
to hold themselves aloof from earth as to become creatures of 
the elewents. The Kremlin should be seen by sunset, twilight, 

and moonlight—no building has such varied moods.—From Au 

Art Tour to Northern Capitals, by J. Beavington Atkinson. 

A Prerry Mantiepiece OrnaMENT may be obtained by sus- 
pending an acorn, by a piece of thread and tied around it, with- 
in half an inch of the surface of some water contained in a vase, 
tumbler or saucer, and allowing 14 to remain undisturbed for 


several weeks. It will soon burst open, aud small roots will 
seek the water ; a straight and tapering stem, with beautifal 
glossy green leaves will shoot upward and present a very ples- 
ant appearance. Chestnut trees may be grown in the same 
manner, but their leaves are not so beautiful a8 those of the 
oak. Th; water should be changed once a month, taking care 
to supply water of the same warmth, bits of charcoal added to 
it will prevent the water from souring. If the little leaves turn 
yel ow, put one drop of ammonia into the utensil which holds 
the water, and they will renew their luxuriance. Another pretty 
ornament is made by wetting a sponge and sprinkling it with 
canary, hemp, grass, and other seeds. The sponge should be 
refreshed with water daily sos to keep it moist. In a few days 
the seeds will germinate, and the sponge will soon be covered 
with a mass of green foliage. 








Hotty Tree Inns are becoming popular in New England. The 
name is taken from the Christmas tale of Dickens. One at 
Hartford was started in 1872. The building was among the 
poorer classes. It was neatly but inexpensively fitted up asa 
restaurant where good substantial meals could be obtained at 
low prices: Beefsteak, 15 cents; mutton chops, 15 cents; 
buckwheat cakes, 10 cents; ho: biscuits, 5 cents ; ‘ried pota- 
toes, 5 cents ; coffee and tea, each 5 cents per cup. Some of the 
prices on the dinner bill are : Soap, 7ceuts; roast beef,15 cents; 
pork and beans, 7 cents; cold beef, cold corned beef and cold 
mutton, each 10 cents; cold ham, 12 cents. It is not a charity 
in the common acceptation. The meals are paid for at a price 
which nearly covers the expenses. The average cost has been 
found to be about 22 cents. Fifty thousand meals were served 
during the year in the Hartford Holly Tree Inn. No liquors of 
any kind aresold. The restaurant has been, it is assured, a 
great blessing to the laborers of Hartford living n ar it. 





Dr. F. J. Bascock in a commanication to the Dental Cosmos 
states that he has for the first time successfally employed steam 
power in dentistry, and heartily recommends its use to his pro. 
fessional brethern, on the grouud of the much more perfect ac- 
tion of the drills and of the speed being more easily controlled. 


7 > 





A PEcULIAR result has been arrived at by Professor Fick, of 
Wartzburg, in bis experiments ou the blood-pressure in the 
heart and aorta of the dog. He finds that if a straight tube in 
the manometer emplo;e!, the column of fluid rises higher when 
the lower end is ia the arta than when in the left ventricle it- 
self, 





ABSOLUTELY pureiron is said to have been prepared bya 
Russian chemist by means of the galvanic battery. During the 
process a large quantity of hydrogen was dissengaged from the 
ordinary iron used. The pure iron is a silver white metal, very 
malleable and ductile, and so s ft as to be readily cut with a 
pair of scissors, It oxidizes rapidly, and water is decomposed 
by it with the rapid absorption of oxygen. 








unforeseen accidents, or combinations which fall out by the 
happy chance of circumstance, proves most effective. Such | 
are the panoramas which arrest the traveler’s steps as the eye | 
sweeps over the house-tops, chimneys, towers, trees, gilded and | 
many-colored domes which stretch from foreground to horizon. | 
There are cities which the stranger should never enter, buildings | 
«hich the critic can scarcely dare to approach. But magnitude 
and multitade move the imagination. 





atmosphere to suggest magnitude or mystery, then literal facts 
|S gieee to phantoms, and poems and pictures are wrought 


Pretty and curious experiments may be tried with the red 
rose and purple candy-tuft—growths which are familiar to all 
flower fanciers. Jf red rose be held in the fumes of a brim- 
stone match, the color will soon begin to change, and will final- 
ly become white. The most beautiful color the vegetable king- 

om offers, i; produced by placing the lighted end of a cigar un- 


One minaret may be | der the petals of purple candy-tuft blossoms, and smoking upon 


mean, one dome insignificant, but the moment the unit be-| them; they will instantaneously change to the most brilliant 
comes 8 thousand, and as soon as space sufficiently expands for | 


green imaginable. Although this curious alteration of color is 
| produced with many other flowers, it is doubtfal if in any other 


out of even commonest materials, Yet these many-colored is produced a color at all approaching this brilliant green, 
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EARLY EQUITABLE RESUMPTION ! 


A Letter from the Hon. DAVID WILDER, State 
Treasurer of Massachusetts. 


Bortox, Mass., February 2ith, 1874.| 
—— NEW YORK LIFE 
Mr. Peter Cooper, in his letter to Mr, Conke 


ling, published in your last issue, assumes that 
the Government has caused the loss of a thou- 
sand millions of dcllars to the country, by fail- 
ing to make its paper money a legal tender for 
all payments, and thus, equal to especie; and he 
proposes, if I understand bim correctly, to add 
to each payment in currency, the average 
amount of go'd premium for the preceding 
montb, and thus make it for the interest of all 
parties to resume, as coon as the balance of trade 
can be brought in our favor. 

Permit me to suggest through your columns to 
Mr. Cooper, and your readers generally, that we 
need not wait for the balance of trade, nor for 
more gold, nor less paper. 

It must be as legitimate for us as a nation, to 
borrow or purchase a credit abroad, as for a 
young, enterprising man, to borrow of Mr. 
Cooper, or any other capitalist, so long as we 
make a proper investment, or use of the loan, 
and are prompt in meeting our engagements, in 
accordance with the standard existing when they 
are made; But we cannot with safety, debase our 
cointge, as we have more than once done, and 
then compel our creditors to accept payment by 
the degraded standard, much less can we afford 
to abandon the specie measure altogether, and 
set up paper which has no value in itself, and 
therefore must be in the nature of things, con- 
staotly floctuating in purchasing power, as our 
legal tenders have been ever since their first 
issue, to the great detriment of all honest tia e 
and money transactions of cvery kind. 

There is no question but that our war cost two 
thousand millions of dollars, more than it 
would, if our legal tenders had been issued +s 
they should have been, in the form of a debt, 
with liberal compound interest and provision 
for fature funding. We not only defrauded all 
who were then creditors,by paying them in a de- 

based currency. but added to onr debt, and 
cheated posterity at the same tims, But, all 
that is past, and cannot be recalled. We can- 
not legislate for yesterday. But wo can, aud 
most assuredly should provide for the present and 
the future, by placing all the legal tencers and 
national bank netes now on interest, and pro. 
viding that all currency debts aball be estimated 
and paid when due, at their present, true money 
value. This would be honest, safe resumption, 
without wronging either debtor or creditor. 

We should not need more gold, but less; for as 
every business min knows all the paper ured in 
our transactions, would have within its preper 
sphere of action the same purchasing power. 

We should not need le:s paper bat more; be- 
cause the transactions now dependent upon the 
use of coin, would be effected with notes, 
checks, drafts, &c., which, even at present con- 
stitute more than ninety-live per cent. of the 
real currency of the commercial world, 

What is popularly known as currency, is in 
fact but thesmall change of commerce, and of 
much less importance than has been supposed. 

The real question about itshou!d be, not as to 
the quantity in circulation, but whether itr 
quality cr purchasing power, is equal to gold. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY jist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1573...$21,574,342 76 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 38 

Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 $3— 7,549,616 21 
$29,124,458 97 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses by death.....+.+eeeeeee $1,446,123 04 

Dividends and returned premi- 


ums on canceled policies.... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, matured en- 





A BRILLIANT NOVEL! 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “‘ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


“Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
is s‘ory bright and fresh.’’—Naton, New York. 

*A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story ” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

** He is to-day, perhaps, the ablest American novelist ” 
—Galaxy Magizine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author m 
he fro: t rank of Amertcan writers of fiction.”’—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - - -+ §100 
A FAIR SAXON, By Justin McCarthy, . 1 00 
THE ROSE OF PDISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - - ~ - - - - 100 
LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 





Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 










MISS BULELEY’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


TARRYTOWN, N. ¥., 
Will Re-open on SEPTEMBER ith. 
62~ ESTABLISHED 1859.9 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
East 49th Street, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 


F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 
T. EGLESTON, Jn., E.M. Mineralogy an i Metallurgy 
FRANCIS L. VINION, KE. M., Mining Bagaeuing. 
CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and 
Applied Chemistry. 
JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 
CHARLES A. JOY, Ph. D., General Chemistry 
WILLIAM G@. PEOK, Li..D., Mining Surveying. 
JOLIN TH. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics, 
OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Mechanics and Physics. 
JOHN S. NEWBERRY, M.D. L. L, D. Geology. 





The plan of this School emtrecrra three-years’ cours: 
forthe degree of ENGINEER OF MINES, or BACHELOR 
OF PHILOSOPSY. 

For aimission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
amination tn Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Plain 
Trigonomeiry. Persons not candidates for degrees are ad 
mitted without examinatim an may pursu any or allo 
tue subjects taught. 

For farther int ion, and for catalogues apply to 


Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 


Dean of the Faculty. 








RECENT NOVELS 





dowments and reinsurance.. 82,629 13 
Cc issi brokerages, and 
agency EXPCUSCS .....+- ee. 445,882 91 
Advertising and Physicians’ 
OCS cece eeccesce eosccccee 115,388.67 
Taxes, oflice, and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, revenue 
Stamps, KC...ccccccrceeces ee 259,045 57 
—— 4,693,579 65 
24,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in 

bank, and on hand ......... $1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $1,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate ..... eocccccvercce 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured for over $13,700,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional 

pas Br vcrns, security......++ «14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies announts to 

$4,052,419 96)....ceeeseeeees 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums due subsequent to 

January Ist, 1874......-000 
Premiums on existing putivies 

in course of transmission and 

collection (estimated reserve 

on their policies $300,000, in- 

cluded in habilities)......... 
Amounts due from Agents..... 
Interest accrued to January 

Ist, 1874...cccccee eorecere oe 


962,112 93 


563,365 83 


287,936 34 
26 459 "7 


175,831 98 
—_———_ 24, 430.879 32 
ADD. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1574...... eee $24,518 004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
January Ist, 1874 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 


eccereccces 271,655 00 
&e 207,715 v0 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
#122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 fer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$ ,078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 
PLEMIUM.....cecereccsecees 22,087,449 33 
Dividends outstandins....... 208,630 57--22,775,442 95 


«oe +0$],742,554 41 





Divisible surplus......... 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 








Nothing thort of that should satisfy us, and 
that being assured, as it may be readily, under 
@ proper system of free bankiag, there will be 
no occision for interference in regard to the 
rate of iaterest, or other matters, which must 
be a’justed by natural iaws, and not by legisla- 
tion. 

But, first of all, there must be equitable re- 
sumption; and this, we can have at any mo- 


of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportiuned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settie- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 





During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $26,621,000. . 


TRUSTEES: 





ment, when creditors aro content to accept just 
what is duc to them at the preeent time. 
Davip Witper. 


i potemeeteteeeenandl 

Axssence c? Ssow Purocxapes.—The trains 
over the Central Pacific Railroad have run iezu- 
larly throughout the winter; not a single nv- 
ticeable obstruction frem snow or other cans 
having occurred. The Australian colonies are 
having 
co to andfrom England. Pes:enegers will of 
course follow. In a few years we look to sce a 
steady stream of travel between Europe and Asia | 
and Polynesia passing through New York anc | 
San Francitco. Where we have one steamship on 
the Pacific waters, there will in a few years be » 
dczen. California and Oregon are also steaviiy | 
growing, the ecquisition of popnistion the pest 
year being between 25 000 and 30 000. In pre- 
dvctions the progress cf the Pacific coast is far | 





their mails cent via San Francis | WM. A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
| DAVID DOWS, 
|ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
| DANIEL S. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
| JOHN MAIRS, 

| WM. H. APPLETON, 

| ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

| WILLIAM BARTON, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLFS L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 

H. B, CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M. D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 

WILLIAM Hi. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


ahead of that of the rest of the country, the| CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 


whent crop of the present year being valued at 
$30 000,000. 


WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 
ORARLES WRIGHT, Assistant Medical Examiner, 


Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - ~ 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, ~ - 75 
Miss Forrester, - reise 28 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New York. 


‘““In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront rank of American and European 
Magazines.” - 7h: N ws, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


FOR 
THE GALAXY 
For 1874 )P 
wa dd 


Best American Magazine, 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 

[It GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR TIE MONEY 
VHAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.” —Expr.ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS 

AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 


ALL 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
dephia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1874! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be had with either “ Harper’s Weekly” or 





Albion” for Seve Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. 





“*Harper’s Bazar,” or ‘* Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The | 





APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 




































































‘The work originally published under the title of Tae 
New American Cy(Lorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ** The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent reyo- 
lations have occurred, involving nauonal changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which wus at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial ar d industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the inéefatigable expiorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet ——_ only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origimal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming iu 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compasa 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition ag 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present cdition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for ins'ruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 18 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on des 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 





In extra Cloth, per Vol........+ coccccccceeg® OO 
In Library Leather, per vol..... - 660 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. +e. 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol....... +++ 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol..ccccccccccccccccecs 10 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 
@@ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


vg Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
H of Two Dotiars oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York, 
2 Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 
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INSURANCE. 


| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








“Th he e London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234,425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, &9 Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


MANAGERS, 


No.’s 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee f r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HEaDLanps. 





Tons Tons. 
CPA ccccccccocoseenes 4871 CANADA......00.--427 
BT PT .cccccccccccccese 5089 GREECE .......+++. 43) 
BEIGE cecevesecsoose seed 4340 THE QUEEN...... 4470 
i |. Sees 3676 ENGLAND......... 441 
HOLLAND.. ..-3847 HELVETIA..... «2.3970 
DENMARK ........-00 $724 ERIN......+ce0e «+4040 


ow of the above steamers will leave New York every 
ednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
ba Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool....... seeees $70, $80 and $90. 
Preraid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursivn 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 





H. H. CAHILL, M.D. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N. Y, 


Hours, ® to 12 A. M. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 





LADIES! 


For the-BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY 
MAGAZINE, see 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, ‘Imtery-Fiye Cents Per Single Copy. Yearty 
Supscniprion, Four Do.tars avp Firry Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra Double Christmas Part, and ail the Colored 
Fashion Pilates. Gigantic 7 of Fashions and 
Berlin Woo! Patterns and Gifts, & 

h. C. GURNEY, Agent tor the Proprietors, 60 East 

79th ‘Street, NEW YoRK 

GBF Sold by all Bookselicrs and News Dealers through- 

out the Cuited States and Canada. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROouUDWwAY, wv. V 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company ispublished in conformity with the 
equirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
1B7B..cccccccccccssccccccroce $100,395 77 





LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS, all available in 
SR eee $250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire-.. 75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- 
pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
been voted by the Board of Directors. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Seeretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28run, 1874. 
Ja? THt TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 





Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
tw Dec. 31, 18/5, Inclusive.... 736,774 40 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837,170 17 
This Company has iwued vo Poltel s, except 
ov Cargo and Preight for the Voyage, 
NU RI KS HAV! KEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSELS, 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 

PETIOd AS ADOVE....seeereeecesereeeces sees $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c.. 

during the same period....... ; 9598, 319 43 
Keturu Premiums. -$il,4 

OMPANY i AS THE FOLL 7 ASSETS: 

tes in Bank....-ccccerecsceees = 947 
United States and other stocks... .440,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int rest244,159 00 








-—— §$749.993 11 

Fremium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 117,087 04 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated at.... «+... ocrcccroccse cores 74,648 93 

Total Asscts.... scccccccscscccccccoces #1,001,220 08 

SIX PER CENT. IN’ TEREST on the outstanding Cer- 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cu and after TUESDAY, ‘the 
Srd day “of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and pid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of Teerenry, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled t» the extent redeemed. 

dividend in Scrip of *HIRtY-kFive PER 
CeN «. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 
JOUN Rt. WALLER, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO, W. MORRIS, 
8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
THOS. B. wet x 





JON K. MYERS, 

i. B, CLAFLLN, 

G. b. H. GILL&SPIE, 
.C, RICHARDS, 

A. 8. BARNES, 


JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 
W. M. RICHARDS, 
I. C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES Kk. rAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE . 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, , DUNITAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, MENRY G. De FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 





EYb 
¥ERDIN ND AY BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEOKGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D we Pu, 

SLARK, 








THE W E WALL STREET JOU RNAL, 
Established 1852, 


rremiums received on ag 5 Kisks from “st 

Jan., 1873, to 3ist Dec, 96,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not t= off an- 

UATY, 1873... ccccccccsccce eveveccccreccccs 2, 2,213,16 160 70 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; norupon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine it 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1873, 


to 3lst December, 1873......... eocccecece #6, 290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same 
PCTION......ececeees eccceccees $2,960,882 49 





Returns of ecummenet and Ex- 
PONSEB..ccccccccccccccccsccecs $1,258,319 26 
The Company nate the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise peeeee 2,802,000 00 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry bat ol a claims due 
the Company, estimuted at.........0..+05 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bulls as ++ 2,833,302 2 
Cash in Bank..... Oe cceccsevesscceccsocecs «+ 521,340 19 
Total amount of Asseots..........++.. $15,613,642 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of paymert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 


Witt H. Ween, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burexnam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burperrt, 
Francis Skimpy, 
Rosr. B. Miytuxry, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wututuw E. Buyxsr, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALEXANDER V. Blake, 
Cuances D. Leveanu, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuagtes H. Marsa 
Avo.ru Leworne, 


J. D. Jones, 

Cus RLEs Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Hesry Cot, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartrs H. Rvssti, 
Lowey HoLBRook, 
Roya Pwetres, 
Lavin Lane, 

James Bayce, 

Daniet 8S. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvnois, 

Henny K. Boornrt, 
WittiaM E. Dover, 
Joseru GatLiarp, JR., 
C. A. Mand, 





DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE, 
Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 














Gonos W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sacketr, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Vissxr, 
Hoaace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Secoud Vice-President, 


James Low, 

Jouys D. Hew tert, 
B. J. How.anp, 
Bens. Bascock, 





J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


passage to Liverpool....-.se--++seeereeeree $29. 
Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 


a Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
— They are built in —— LS en ey ay and 
ffording every for the com- 
fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
or rfarthes pert la i k c ’s offi 
or fi © particulars a at the Company’s office, 
“it Fo Wed. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








INMAN LINE 


Royal Mai! Steamers, 
70 AND FROM LIVERPOOi, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 










CITY OF BRUSSEL 2 P.M. 
CITY OF MONTREAL... 8 A. M. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE. . 2 P.M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND. mtg March 8 A.M 
CITY OF PARIS.. Saturday, March 28. 21°. M. 
and every following ‘Thursday and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New Yor 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $30, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STLERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Carciff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 

Prepay CerriricaTEs from’ above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and gen 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Steerage im a at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier 


45 North River, N 
JOHN G@. DALE, Agent. 








usa vane 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 


_To CARDIFF. 


Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 
as follows: 








BND 2.00 ccoccccccsccccccccsee eoccccee eoeeeees March 7. 
GLAMORGA «March 21 
PEMBROK 


-+-April 4 
ANDES.... eocccccces -April 18. 
Carrying goods and passengers through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to poits 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin .. .....cccccsces eevee $75 and $80 currency. 
+ $55 








Second Cabin.... currency. 
ee -$30 _ 
Vrepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff... oeecee G33 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 

pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 
No.17 Broadway, New York. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line, 








for California, China and Japan, 
via Panama. 

Sailing from Pier 42 North River, New York City, con- 

necting at Panama with steamers for Central America, 

Mexican and South Pacific Ports, calling at Kingston, 

Jamaica, both ways. 

“HEN RY CHAUNCEY, ad Guep, Sat., March 14, at 2 p.m. 

COLON,” ———, ... - Sat. t., March 28, at 2 P.M. 

Pessage to Kingston, $25 or ‘$50 gold, according to loca- 

tion ; to San Francisco, $50. $:00 or $110, currency. From 

San Francisco to Yok »hama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Korg, $200, gold. 
The elegant Steamers of this Line sail lst of every 





montb from San Francisco for Yokohama, Hong Kong 
and Shanghai, carrying the United States Mails. 

Extra Steamers sail on the alternate Saturdays from 
New York, and 16th of each month from San Francisco, 
when sufficient business offers. 

After April lst the Hong Kong Steamers iake freight 
to Panama, via Yokohama and San Francisco, without 
breaking bulk. 

The Henry Cuavuncey, under the inspection of the 
Board of Underwriters, has been thoroughly overhauled, 
and is in splendid condition, having been newly uphols- 


eral business apply at the = 





CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBLienusp 1840. 


0 
The British and N. A. R, M. Steam ships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings =. week—From New York every 
Wed y and S From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YoukK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers aot Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 


aad Steamers Carrying, Sterage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all i pete of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Balls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 


fron Freight and Cabin 
‘or t apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, NYO? — 
For he mead passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N 
, CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acrnt. 














CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool, 


THE ae ane FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 
OCEA » REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIU,  BRITANNIC. ADKIATIC, MAJESTIC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liver- 
lon THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day follow- 
ing, from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


Cit 
Pa rs dat (for all classes) unrivalled, 
combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 
Saloons, tate-roome, smoking-rooms, ai ik ince. 
where least otOn 1s 


in midship 
accompany these steam 

RATES.—Saloon, §8 gold. Steerag ° #30 currency. 
Those wishing to send for friends yy ‘the Old Country 
can now obtain steerage prepaid certifi » $82—cur- 
rency. 

Passengers booked to and ‘rom all parts of American 
— Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australian 

no, etc 

Excuction tickets granted at !owest rates. 
—- from £1 upwards. 

For inspeetion of — and other information. a) “ppl 
the Company’s offices, 19 BROADWAY, NEW aK 


R. J. CURTIS, Agent. 

















THE 

Nafe Deposit Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br ck walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE, 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 
WILLS. Etc. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 
RENTING OF SAFES, 
In 1Ts 
Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN 

Rooms for Ladies, 
With every convenience, se’ te desks, &c., are 
provided. 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 


FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
Og ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At A. Company’s special request its Charter confines 
te busmess solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises. 





a ~ b a. A. T. Stewart & Co. met ; 

‘or freight or passage y at the Company’s Office, 

Pier 42 North River, foot foot of by hendng d 

tah. — CH, pi 
and Managing mm ” "Superiates 


Whether for business or from curiosity 

















